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CHAPTER XXV. THE WICKED FAGGOTS. 


May and Paul were sitting together in 
the firelight in the little brown parlour. 
They had now been engaged a week, and 
though winter was coming on, and the 
rime was white upon the window-pane, 
- still the atmosphere of their mountain world 
was all rose-coloured. They had long ago 
' arranged all about their future, and, after 
_a week’s perfect happiness, the details of 
' their hopes and their trust in each other 


_ seemed already to be quite an old story. 


They were now to be intensely happy 
Paul 


Martha’s farm, and after a year of prudent 
waiting the wedding was to take place. 

The name of Simon of Tobereevil had not 
been mentioned during the arrangement of 
' their plans. But Paul was not now afraid 


of him, nor of the curse, nor of the heir- 


ship. 

As they sat, radiant with happiness, in 
the smiles of the firelight, there came a 
sudden knocking on the house door of 
Monasterlea. 

After some stepping backward and for- 
ward of Bridget between the parlour and 


| hall, a panting, ruddy group made a shy 


appearance in the framework of the door- 
way. 

“It's Misther Paul Finiston I want,” 
said Bid, “an’ I have a message from 


” 


“A message from whom?” cried Paul, 


thinking his ears must have deceived him. 
“ From Simon Finiston, yer honor, the! widout them. 
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masther of Sites aes teneeekes ae an’ I’ve got it here 
fast.” And Nan flourished her scrap of 
paper, and delivered it up to Paul’s eager 
hand. The feeble writing said : 

“Will Paul Finiston come and visit an 
old man whois cruelly beset by thieves and 
sharpers ?” 

Paul turned red and pale, and May 
turned redder and paler as she looked over 
his shoulder. Bid poured forth a triumph- 
ant history of the attempt that had been 
made to deceive the old miser, and how the 
agent had been outwitted, and how Simon 
had taken the news of his nephew’s pre- 
sence in the country. Aunt Martha ap- 
peared in the midst of the excitement. 
The good old lady was beside herself with 
joy. This was the direct work of Pro- 
vidence. Simon’s poor heart had been 
touched at last, in the eleventh hour. Miss 
Martha would have liked to go away to her 
own room to shed a few glad tears; but 
those good people, the messengers, had an 
urgent claim on her attention, and she 
swept them all away with her, to give 
them supper, and ask them questions, in 
the kitchen. 

But in the mean time Con, who had been 
making violent demonstrations of delight 
at seeing Paul again, hit upon a plan for 
showing his gratitude. His arms were 
full of the faggots which were the wages 
of the gossoons, and as Nan pulled him out 
of the room, he presented a faggot to Paul 
and another to May. Bid turned on her 
step and rushed forward with alarm. 

“Don’t take them! Don’t touch them! 
They’re a bad, unlucky present for wan 
crature to give till another.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Paul. 

“ Sure they growed in the bad woods,” 
said Bid, “an’ the hearth’s betther that’s 
Poor folks is glad to burn 
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| anythin’ in the cowld. Bud let him take 
| them all away wid him. Don’t you have 
| nothin’ to do wid them a 


Paul laughed. ‘ Nonsense, my good 
woman. We must not vex the simple 


| fellow.” 


May gathered up the bundles in her 
apron. ‘“ Poor bad little sticks,” she said, 
“T will put them out of the way.” 

So Bid had to let her keep them, and 
went away muttering. May at once put 
the faggots out of sight, and returning to 
Paul, found him walking about the room 
in a state of high excitement. 

“Oh, my love!” he said, going to meet 
her. “Ill-luck is all over with me. The 
spell of the curse is broken. This is what 
you have done for me. No sooner is your 
hand clasped in mine than the world is 
turned upside-down for the purpose of 
bringing me good fortune.” 

“ You silly old Paul,” said May, shaking 
her head. « “ Only that you are a poet, we 
should not tolerate such nonsense.” 

“ My darling shall be lady of the land,” 
went on Paul. ‘“ We will pull down the 
cursed old house, every stone of it; and 
we will build up a new one—new stones, 
new mortar, new timber; not an atom of 
the old walls shall get mixed up with the 
new ones. We will furnish it with every 
luxur a 

“ But the people, Paul dear ? What will 
you do for the people ?” 

“Oh, the people of course. 


They shall 
pull down the old house, and build up the 


new one. They shall also have new cot- 
tages and low rents. I warrant you I will 
rub the rust off old Simon’s guineas. There 
shall be schools and almshouses. We will 
cultivate the land and have a mill on the 
river. I will show that a man can be 
generous though sprung from a race of 
misers.” 

“Yes; it will be a triumph. Oh, Paul, 
what a life we have before us! But we 
must not run too fast. We are not yet the 
lord and the lady of Tobereevil.” 

“We are virtually so.” 

“He is known to be very whimsical,” 
suggested May. 

“Oh, do not damp me!” cried Paul, with 
sudden impatience. “I have done with 
fear. Do not you thrust it back upon 
me.” 

“No,” said May; “not for the world. 
You will know better when you have seen 
the old man.” 

He did not hear the pain that was in her 
voice. He did not notice that he had 





spoken roughly to her as he had never 
done before. May hated herself because 
the tears came into her eyes. And Paul’s 
thoughts were busy with the future master 
of Tobereevil. 

“Yes,” he said. “ Is it too late to go to- 
night ?” 

He let fall her hand and went out to the 
hall-door. The snow was beginning to fall, 
and had blotted out the footprints of the 
messengers. It would be folly to make new 
tracks across the peace of that white world 
into the gloom of the Tobereevil Woods 
that night. Even to Paul’s impatience it 
seemed that it must be so. May stood 
downcast on the hearth. There was some- 
thing new and strange about Paul which 
made her hate the sight of Simon Finiston’s 
feeble scrawl which lay before her on the 
mantelpiece. 


CHAPTER XXVI. A MORNING VISIT. 


Earty the next morning May and Paul 
set off together over the snow to Tobereevil. 
Paul would not go alone. He had a fancy 
that the miser would be propitiated by the 
sight of May’s charming figure, in a little 
red cloak and white knitted hood. May, who 
was not so sanguine, went much against 
her wish. She had a dread of the old man 
who had been the ogre of her childhood, 
and she did not believe in his new freak. 
She found it hard that this change should 
have come just as Paul was making him- 
self happy over the prospect of a simple 
and an unambitious life. Yet she went to 
please him, trying to temper his wild ex- 
pectations, and ready to cheer him if his 
uncertain temper should give way to 
another mood. It was impossible but that 
both hearts should become a little chilled 
as they came nearer to their destination 
and emerged from the trees into the 
shadow of the dilapidated mansion. Paul 
became pale, but he laughed and ap- 
peared in the best spirits. May was silent, 
and offered a secret prayer for the result 
of this venture, which seemed so awful. 
The doors were all barred up, and knocker 
there was none. The bell was now bro- 
ken which had once roused Tibbie’s ire 
under Miss Martha’s hand. To-day there 
was no Tibbie to come and fight with the 
bold ones; it was the miser himself who 
came shuffling across the hall. He came 
and took away the bars, slowly and 
with difficulty, and stood peering at them 
through the half-open door; a weird, aged 
skeleton, very pitiful, very ugly, and sus- 
picious-looking. 
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“ Who are you?” he asked. 

“T am Paul Finiston.”’ 

“ What brings you here ?” 

“A message from my uncle, which I 
received last night. I did not intend to 
trouble him, but as he sent for me I am 
come.” 

“Humph! that is spoken like an honest 
man. You are welcome to Tobereevil. 
And who is the lady ?” 

“This lady is my affianced wife,” said 
Paul, drawing May’s hand proudly through 
his arm. 

“ Ah, indeed,” sneered the miser. “ But 
I only wanted you, I did not send for your 
wife.” 

“Oh,” said May, eagerly, “do not be 
displeased with him on my account, I will 
go back at once. I will not be in the way.” 

The time had been when he would have 
flung the door in their faces; but he was 
now in extremity, .nd, besides, he was 
greatly weakened, in his body and in his 
passions, since that day when Miss Martha 
had been forced to fly from his presence. 
It might be that May’s glowing face and 
appealing eyes touched some spot in the 
withered heart which was not altogether 
dead. At all events, he answered her with 
strange mildness. 

“You may walk about the house,” he 
said, “ till our business is finished.” 

May thanked him, as gratefully as if she 
had been a tenant with a large family to 
whom he had granted a lease. The miser 
then led Paul across the hall, leaving May 
to find her way whither she pleased. And 
she noticed with another pang such as she 
had felt the night before, that Paul did not 
once turn his head to look back at her as 
he went. Might it be that the monstrous 
desire of wealth of which Paul had been 
so afraid, would yet so grow up within him 
that it would thrust her out of his heart ? 
She paused on a step of the gloomy stair- 
case, stricken by the thought of such an 
ending for her love. It had been so with 
Miss Martha; might it not be so with her ? 
Might there not, after all, be some dire 
reality in the inevitable influence of that 
curse which had so eaten up all virtue born 
into the family of Finiston? She remem- 
bered that in the Bible there are histories 
of races which were cursed for generations 
because of the sins of some dead man. But 
so many had passed away since the first | 
Finiston had sinned. “So many genera- 
Hons, oh, my God !” cried May. 

She prayed out of the strength of her | 
toul for the safety of her love. Rather let | 





him be sent away from her to the far end 
of the earth, than be drawn into the 
wretched circle round which his forefathers 
had travelled with weakened brains and 
withered hearts. Take her life, take her 
health; take even Paul’s love out of her 
future; but save him from the evil that 
had overwhelmed his kin. Having thus 
emptied her heart of every selfish thought, 
courage returned; and with it the hope 
that was familiar to her. After all, it was 
but natural that Paul should be absorbed 
by the sudden change in his fortunes. And 
it was also natural that the old man should 
have grown tired of his dreary iniquity. 
It was coming then at last, the good time 
long expected at Tobereevil, and she must 
not be so ungrateful as to mourn for it. 
Having conquered her short agony, she 
took her way bravely through the mildew- 
ing house. 

There was nothing to keep her from 
going into any room she pleased, and 
Simon had told her to “walk about the 
house.” The aged locks had long ago 
rusted from their fastenings on the doors. 
She wandered into noble rooms where 
fragments of rich hangings fluttered dole- 
fully in the breeze which came in through 
the broken windows. Ceilings that had 
been painted in mellow pictures still 
showed some faded tints between the 
blotches of the damp and the scars where 
the plaster had dropped in dust to the 
floor. There were a few articles of weather- 
beaten furniture to be seen, but the 
rooms were mostly empty. Snow lay in 
heaps on the inner ledges of the windows, 
and the shriek of the wind went from 
passage to passage, and lamented along 
the corridors and up and down the stair- 
cases. There was but a little wind out- 
side, but the crannies of the mansion of 
Tobereevil knew how to make much of a 
little wind. It seemed to May as if some 
bird of ill omen had made his nest under 
the rafters of the roof, and that he flew 
from chamber to chamber, from garret to 
cellar, for ever on the wing, piercing the 
walls with his shrill cry of wrath at the 
hatefulness of the misers of Tobereevil. 
Desolation, and blight, and the print of 
wickedness were everywhere. It would be 
better, as Paul said, to take down the old 
building ; every stone of it. 

She sat in an old grim carven chair, 
standing solitary in its corner; and she 
began to think for the first time of what it 
would be to find herself mistress of all the 
wealth of Tobereevil. Should she really 
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be the lady of a great mansion, with jewels 
and satins, and rich furniture, and fine 
pictures all around her; with a library 
and a music-room, and drawing - rooms, 
and many servants? And should she be 
as happy in her grandeur, as in the little 
crooked parlour at Monasterlea? How 
could she know? If Paul should prove to 
be happy, then would she be happy too. 

In the mean time uncle and nephew had 
retreated to the miser’s den. A half-shut- 
ter had been opened, so that they might 
see each other, and have light to make their 
bargain. The old man eyed the young one 
by the entering ray, as keenly as the watch- 
man who scans a doubtful wayfarer by 
the gleam ‘of his dark-lantern. He was 
looking for the signs of the spendthrift in 
his nephew’s appearance. But Paul was 
no dandy; his dress was plain rough 
frieze. The miser looked grudgingly at 
his comfortable clothing, but there was 
nothing that he could exactly complain of. 
Had Paul come unbidden a little time ago, 
he would have railed at his apparel, merely 
because it was not threadbare; now, he 
only resented silently its decency and com- 
fort. He would have threatened him for 
his imprudence in engaging to marry a 
wife; but he spoke no more of May. 
He gathered about him such dignity as he 
could muster, as he sat down and leaned 
back in his chair, and motioned to Paul 
to take his seat on a little broken bench 
which stood opposite at the other side of 
the miserable hearth. This Paul did, and 
was conscious all through the scene which 
followed of a ridiculous and not very suc- 
cessful effort to balance himself on a seat 
to which a fourth leg was wanting. 

“You have been abroad for some years, 
I understand,” said Simon. ‘Do you in- 
tend to remain here, or to return to where 
you came from ?” 

“T mean to stay at home,” said Paul. 

“That is, you made up your mind to it 
after you got my note last night.” 

“No, indeed,” said Paul, “ your note had 
nothing to do with it. I had made up my 
mind to it long ago.” 

““And pray what had you marked out 
for yourself todo? Lie in wait among the 
hills for the old man’s death, expecting to 
be master of all he has ?” 

“To tell you the truth, sir,” said Paul, 
throwing back his head, “there is nothing 
I have dreaded and disliked all my life so 
much as the thought of being your heir. 
I went abroad to forget it, and I came 
home in reality only to seek a wife. For 





various reasons I think it better now to 
stay where Iam. I have found some em- 
ployment, and I am content to be poor. If 
you had not sent for me you should never, 
as I told you, have seen my face.” 

“Humph!” said Simon. “Upon my 
word, young man, you are very bold! So 
you dread and dislike me, and don’t want 
to be my heir. And what if I show you 
the door, sir, in return for such a compli- 
ment ?” 

“T have no objection, sir; I am not 
anxious to stay.” And yet Paul felt him- 
self even at the moment devoured by a 
new hunger for the favours which this 
dreadful dotard held in his lean hand to 
give. Such ambition, however, being still 
new to him, an honest shame held it in 
check, and he still carried himself with 
his habitual independent bearing. But 
had he been bent on pleasing the miser 
he could not have spoken better. 

“Very well, sir, but I have not done 
with you yet. It seems that there will be 
no courtesy lost between us. What is this 
employment which you have got in the 
country ?” 

“*T have undertaken to manage the farm 
of a tenant of yours,” said Paul, “and I 
have brought a little money home with me 
from abroad. Only a little, but I'll do | 
well enough.” 

“Until the old man dies,” sneered the |; 
miser. 

“Sir!” said Paul, “I have already told 
you my mind. I came here to oblige you, 
and I will now go my way.” 

And he rose to his feet, burning in- 
wardly with strange disappointment and 
despair. He felt that he had been made a 
fool of, and that he was no longer indif- 
ferent as to the old man’s iatentions with 
regard to himself. Most truly the change 
in him had wrought very rapidly. The 
shadow of his race seemed to wrap him 
from the light. It had descended from this 
old roof-tree, which he had been rash 
enough to place between himself and the 
tranquil arch of heaven; it would depart 
with him over this threshold, which he had | 
been wicked enough to cross. The demon | 
of covetousness had at last got possession | 
of him; and peace, and hope, and joy were 
for him no more. 

“Not so fast, 
young man! I do not want to fight, but 
to do honest business with you. I have 
been cheated and played upon by knaves. 
I want an agent to do my work among my 
tenants. Iam at present all alone, without 


“Stay,” said Simon. 
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agent or servant, and I cannot get on alone, 
for people would overreach me. So I ask 
you to be my agent, to manage my busi- 
ness for me. I will pay you something, of 
course ; but money is very scarce.” 

Paul’s passion subsided, and he bent his 
brows and considered the miser’s offer. He 
seemed the sport of some mischievous spirit 
that ruled him for the hour with rapidly 
changing moods, whose fitful shiftings 
were imperceptible to himself. His pang 


of disappointment had vanished, and also 


his vision of lost contentment, and he only 
thought now of the value of the proposal 
that had been made to him. It was less 
than he had dreamed of while walking that 
morning through the Woods of Tobereevil ; 
but in his present hunger for power any 
morsel was a boon. 

“TI will be glad to do my best,” he 
answered, presently. 


“That is well,” said the miser, “ but 


| you must work heart and soul for me. And 


if you can make a little money for me it 
wil! be better for yourself. If you serve 
me faithfully and learn thrifty habits you 
shall have any little penny I possess, when 
I die.” 

“Indeed, sir!’’ said Paul; and the idea 
of this heirship seemed to grow into some 
brilliant thing that dazzled him. His head 
got quite giddy, and he tingled with de- 
light. He felt himself already the master 
of Tobereevil. Only yesterday morning he 
had held such a title to be the least de- 
sirable in the world; but now a different 
humour swayed him, and he craved it as 
if it were life. No curse should ever hurt 
him. He was a strong, brave man, and he 
would use his power well. He had shud- 
dered at a myth, and wasted his strength 
upon a phantom. He had come face to 
face with the temptation he had so dreaded 
all his life, and found himself as triumph- 
ant and happy as a king. 

“What now about that dread and dis- 
like?” jeered Simon, as he watched joy 
start suddenly into the young man’s face. 

“T have changed my mind,” said Paul, 
“but only since you have treated me like 
an honest man.” 

When the interview was over this heir 
of the miser was in such a state of elation 
that he quite forgot May, and walked out 
several yards into the snow without think- 
ing of her. And May, from an upper 
window, saw him thus leave the place. 
She was cold and tired, but she had been 
waiting for him patiently. Wounded, and 
distraught, and half blind with vexed tears, 





she made her way through the rooms and 
down the staircases, pale as a ghost and 
shaken with misgivings. But Paul had 
come back for her, and her delight at seeing 
this swept away the sharp bitterness of a 
few minutes. Paul was in wonderful ex- 
citement during all the walk home. Even 
May’s bright spirit had to get on tip-toe 
to be even with him. 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


THERE is no certain record of when the 
first London Bridge was built. It is true 
that Dion Cassius, writing nearly two hun- 
dred years after the invasion of Britain by 
Claudius, speaks vaguely of a bridge across 
the Thames in the reign of that emperor; 
but it is more probable that no bridge really 
existed till the year 994, the year after the 
invasion of Olaf the Dane, in the reign of 
King Ethelred. It is at least certain that 
in the year 1008, in the reign of Ethelred 
the Second, the Unready, there was a 
bridge, for, according to Snorro Sturles- 
onius, an Icelandic historian, Olaf the 
Norwegian, an ally of Ethelred, attacking 
the Danes, who had fortified themselves in 
Southwark, fastened his vessels to the | 
piles of London Bridge, which the Danes 
held, and dragged down the whole struc- 
ture. This Olaf, afterwards a martyr, is 
the patron saint from whom the church, 
now standing at the south-east corner of 
London Bridge, derived its christian name. 
Tooley-street below, a word corrupted from 
Saint Olave, also preserves the memory of 
the Norwegian king, eventually slain near 
Drontheim by Knut, King of Denmark. 

Still, whenever the churchwardens and 
vestry of St. Mary Overies, on the Bank- 
side, meet over their cups, the first toast, 
says an antiquary who has written an ex- 
haustive history of London Bridge, is to 
their church’s patron saint, “ Old Moll.” 
This Old Moll was, according to Stow, 
Mary, the daughter of a ferryman at this 
part of the river, who left all her money 
to build a house of sisters, where the east 
part of St. Mary Overies now stands. In 
time the nunnery became a house of priests, 
who built the first wooden bridge over 
the Thames. There is still existing at the 
church of St. Mary Overies a skeleton 
effigy, which some declare to be that of 
Audery, the ferryman, father of the im- 
mortal Moll. The legend goes that this John 
Overy, or Audery, was a rich and covetous 
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miser, mean, penurious, and insanely fond 
of hoarding his hard-earned fees. He had 
a pious and beautiful daughter who, though 
kept in seclusion by her father, was loved 
by a young gallant, who secretly wooed and 
won her. One day the old hunks, to save 
a day’s food, resolved to feign himself dead 
for twenty-four hours, vainly expecting that 
his servants, from common decency, would 
fast till his faneral. With his daughter’s 
help, he therefore laid himself out, wrapped 
in a sheet, with one taper burning at his 
head, and another at his feet. The lean, 
half-starved servants, however, instead of 
lamenting their master’s decease, leaped up 
overjoyed, danced round the body, broke 
open the larder, and fell to feasting. The 
old ferryman bore all this as long as flesh 
and blood could bear it, but at last he 
scrambled up in his sheet, a candle in each 
hand, to scold and chase the rascals from 
the house ; when one of the boldest of them, 
thinking it was the devil himself, snatched 
up the butt-end of a broken oar, and struck 
out his master’s brains. On hearing of this 


unintentional homicide, the lover came post- 
ing up to London so fast, that his horse 
stumbled, and the eager lover, alas! broke 
his neck. On this second misfortune, Mary 


Overy, shrouding her beauty in a cowl, re- 
tired into a cloister for life. The corpse of 
the old usurer was refused Christian burial, 
he being deemed by the clergy a wicked and 
excommunicated man. The friars of Ber- 
mondsey Abbey, kowever, in the absence of 
their father abbot, were bribed to give the 
body a little earth for charity. The abbot 
on his return, enraged at the friars’ cupidity, | 
had the corpse dug up and thrown on the | 
back of an ass, that was then turned out of | 
the abbey gates. The patient beast carried 
the corpse up Kent-street, and shook it off 
under the gibbet, near the small pond once 
called St. Thomas-a-Waterings, where it 
was roughly interred. The effigy is really, 


as Gough, in his Sepulchral Monuments, | 
says most of such figures are, the work | 


of the fifteenth century; now, the real 


Audery, if he lived at all, lived long before | 
the Conquest, for the first wooden bridge | 
was, it is thought, probably built to stop | 


the Danish pirate vessels. 

The first wooden bridge was destroyed 
by a terrible flood and storm, mentioned 
in the Annals of Waverley Abbey, which, 
in the year 1091, blew down six hundred 
London houses and lifted the roof off Bow 
Church. In the second year of Stephen, a 
fire, that swept away all the wooden houses 
of London, from Aldgate to St. Paul’s, de- 
stroyed the second wooden bridge. 


The first stone London Bridge was begun 
in 1176, by Peter, a priest and chaplain of 
St. Mary Colechurch, a building which— 
till the Great Fire made short work of it— 
stood in Conyhoop-lane, on the north side 
of the Poultry. There long existed a sense- 
less tradition that pious Peter of the Poultry 
reared the arches of his bridge upon wool- 
packs ; the fact, perhaps, being, that Henry 
the Second generously gave towards the 
building a new tax levied upon his subjects’ 
wool. Peter’s bridge, which took thirty- 
three years building, boasted nineteen 
pointed stone arches, and was nine hundred 
and twenty-six feet long, and forty feet 
wide. It included a wooden drawbridge, 
and the piers were raised upon platforms 
(called starlings) of strong elm piles, 
covered by thick planks bolted together, 
that impeded the passage of barges. On 
the tenth pier was erected a two-storied 
chapel, forty feet high and sixty feet long, 
to Saint Thomas A’Beckett. The lower 
chapel could be entered either from the 
chapel above, or from the river, by a flight 
of stone stairs. The founder himself was 
buried under the chapel staircase. Peter’s 
bridge was partly destroyed by a great fire 
in 1212, four years after it was finished, 
and while its stones were still sharp and 
white. There were even then houses upon 
it, and gate-towers, and many people 
crowding to help, or to see the sight, got 
wedged in between two fires by a shifting 

















of the wind, and some three thousand were 
| either burnt or drowned. King John, after 
this, granted certain tolls, levied on foreign 





merchants, towards the bridge repairs. 
Henry the Third, according to a patent 
roll, dated from Portsmouth, 1252, per- 





| mitted certain monks, called the Brethren 
| of London Bridge, with his special sanction, 
| to travel over England and collect alms. 
In this same reign (1263), the bridge be- 
' came the scene of great scorn and insult, 
shown by the turbulent citizens to Henry’s 
queen, Eleanor of Provence, who was op- 
posed to the people’s friends, the barons, 
who were still contending for the final 
settlement of Magna Charta. As the queen 
and her ladies, in their gilded barge, were 
on their way to Windsor, and preparing to 
shoot the dangerous bridge, the rabble 
above assailed her with shouts and re- 
proaches, and casting heavy stones and 
mud into her boat, upon her and her bright- 
clothed maidens, drove them back to the 
Tower, where the king was garrisoned. 
Towards the end of the same year, when 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
marched on London, the king and his 
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forces occupied Southwark, and, to thwart 
the citizens, locked up the bridge gates, and 
threw the ponderous keys into the Thames. 
But no locks can bar out Fate; the gates 
were broken open by a flood of citizens, the 
king was driven back, and Simon entered 
London. After the battle of Evesham, where 
the great earl fell, the king, perhaps remem- 
bering old grudges, took the half-ruinous 
bridge into his own hands, and delivered 
it over to the queen, who sadly neglected 
it. There were great complaints of this 
neglect in the reign of Edward the First, 
and again the holy brothers went forth to 
collect alms throughout the land. The 
king gave lands also for the support of the 
bridge; namely, near the Mansion House, 
Old Change, and Ivy-lane. He also ap- 
pointed tolls—every man on foot, with 
merchandise, to pay one farthing; every 
horseman, one penny; every pack carried 
on horseback, one halfpenny. This same 
year, 1281, four arches of London Bridge 
were carried away by the same thaw-flood 
that destroyed Rochester Bridge. 

The reign of Edward was disgraced by 
the cruel revenge taken by the warlike 
monarch on William Wallace. In August, 
1305, on Edward’s return from the fourth 
invasion of Scotland, ‘this man of Belial,” 
as Matthew of Westminster calls Wallace, 
was drawn on a sledge to Smithfield, there 
hung, embowelled, beheaded, quartered, 
and his head set on a pole on London 
Bridge. An old ballad in the Harleian 
Collection, describing the execution of 
Simon Fraser, another Scotch guerilla 
leader, in the following year, concludes 
thus : 


Many was the wives-child that looked on him that day 

_ said, Alas! that he was born and so vilely for- 
orn, 

So fierce man as he was. 

Now stands the head above the town bridge, 

Fast by Wallace’s, sooth for to say. 


The heads of these two Scotch patriots | 
anthems to the patron saint of England. 


were placed side by side on the gate at the 
north or London end of the bridge. 

The troublous reign of the young pro- 
fligate, Richard the Second, brought more 
fighting to the bridge, for Wat Tyler and his 
fierce Kentish and Surrey men then came 


chafing to the gates, which the mayor, | 


William Walworth, had chained and barred, 
pulling up the drawbridge. Upon this the 
wild men shouted across to the wardens of 
the bridge to let them over or they would 
destroy them all, and, from sheer fear, the 
wardens yielded. In that savage crowd 
the Brethren of the Bridge, as Thomas of 
Walsingham says, were pressing with pro- 


cessions and prayers for peace. In 1390, | his first queen, Anne of Bohemia, and 





fighting of a gayer and less bloodthirsty 
kind took place on the bridge. No dandy 
Eglinton teurnament this, but a genuine 
grapple with spear, sword, and dagger. Sir 
David Lindsay, of Glenesk, who had mar- 
ried a daughter of Robert the Second, 
King of Scotland, challenged to the joust 
Lord Wells, our ambassador in Scotland, 
aman described by Andrew of Wyntoun, 
a poetical Scotch chronicler, as being 
Manful, stout, and of good pith, 
And high of heart he was therewith. 

Sir David arrived from Scotland with 
twenty-nine attendants and thirty horses. 
The king presided at the tournament. The 
arms Lindsay bore on his shield, banner, 
and trappings were gules, a fesse chequé 
argent and azure; those of Wells, or, a 
lion rampant, double queuée, sable. At 
the first shock the spears broke, and the 
crowd shouted that Lindsay was secured 
to his saddle. The earl at that leaped off 
his charger, vaulted back, then dashed on to 
the collision. At the third crash Wells fell 
heavily, as if dead. In the final grapple Lind- 
say, fastening his dagger into the armour 
of the English knight, lifted him from the 
ground, and dashed him, finally vanquished, 
to the earth. According to Andrew of Wyn- 
toun, the king called out from his “ summer 
castle,” “Good Cousin Lindsay, do forth 
that thou should do this day; but the 
generous Scotchman threw himself on 
Wells and embraced him till he revived. 
Nor did he stop there; during Wells’s 
sickness of three months Lindsay visited 
him in the gentlest manner, even like the 
most courteous companion, and did not 
omit one day. For he had fought, says 
Boethius, “without anger, and but for 
glory.”” And to commemorate that glorious 
St. George’s Day, the Scotch earl founded 
a chantry at Dundee, with a gift of forty- 
eight marks (thirty-two pounds) yearly for 
seven priests and divers virgins to sing 


In 1392, when Richard the Second re- 
turned to London reconciled to the citizens, 
who had resented his reckless extravagance, 
London Bridge was the centre of splendid 
pageants. At the bridge gate the citizens 
presented the handsome young scapegrace 
with a milk-white charger, caparisoned in 
cloth of gold, and hung with silver bells, 
and gave the queen a white palfrey, capa- 
risoned in white and red; while from every 
window hung cloths of gold and silver. 
The citizens ended by redeeming their for- 
feited charter by a payment of ten thousand 
pounds. In 1396, when Richard had lost 
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married the child-daughter of Charles the 
Sixth of France, the crowd was so great 
to welcome the young queen, that at 
London Bridge nine persons were crushed 
to death in the crowd. The reign of 
Richard the Second was indeed a memo- 
rable one for London Bridge. The year 
Richard the Second was deposed, Henry of 
Lancaster laid rough hands on four knights, 
who had three years before smothered the 
old Duke of Gloucester, by the king, his 
nephew’s, commands. The murderers were 
dragged to Cheapside, and there had their 
hands lopped off at a fishmonger’s stall. 
The heads were spiked over the gate of 
London Bridge, and the bodies strung to- 
gether on a gibbet. Nor did these heads 
long remain unaccompanied, for in 1407- 
1408, Henry Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, was beheaded, and Lord Bardolf, one 
of his adherents, who had joined in a 
northern insurrection, was quartered, and 
the earl’s head and a flitch of unfortunate 
Bardolf were set upon London Bridge. 
There was a great rejoicing on London 
Bridge when Henry the Fifth returned 
with his long train of French captives from 
the red field of Agincourt, in November, 
1415. The mayor of London, with all the 
aldermen and crafts in scarlet gowns and 
red and white hoods, welcomed him back 
to his capital, and on the gate-tower stood a 
male and female giant, the former having the 
keys of the city hanging from a staff, while 
trumpeters with horns and clarions sounded 
welcome to the conqueror of the French. 
In front of the gate was written, ‘“ The 
King’s City of Justice.” On a column on 
one side was an antelope, with a shield of 
the royal arms hanging round his neck, and 
holding a sceptre, which he offered to the 
king, in his right foot. On the opposite 
column stood a lion rampant, with the 
king’s banner in his dexter claw. At the 
foot of the bridge rose a painted tower, 
with an effigy of Saint George in complete 
armour in the midst under a tabernacle. 
The saint’s head was crowned with laurel, 
interwoven with gems, and behind him 
spread a tapestry emblazoned with escut- 
cheons. The turrets, embossed with the 
royal arms, were plumed with banners. 
Across the tower spread two scrolls with 
the mottoes, “ To God only be honour and 
glory,” and “The streams of the river 
make glad the city of God.” In the house 
adjoining stood bright-faced children sing- 
ing welcome to the king, and accompanied 
by the melody of organs.» The hero of 
Agincourt rode conspicuous above all on 
a courser trapped with party colours, one- 


half blue velvet, embroidered with ante. 
lopes (the arms of the Bohun family), 
having large flowers springing between 
their horns. These trappings were after- 
wards utilised as copes for Westminster 
Abbey. 

Lydgate, that Suffolk monk who snc. 
ceeded Chaucer in the bede roll of English 
poets, wrote a poem (the authorship is not 
undisputed) on this day’s celebrations. 
“Hail London!” he makes the king ex. 
claim at the first sight of the red roofs, 
“Christ you keep from every care ;’’ and 
the last verse of the quaint poem runs 
thus: 

And at the drawbridge that is fast by 

Two towers there were up’pight ; 

An antelope and a lion standing hym by, 

Above them Saint George our lady’s knight. 

Benedictus they gan sing, 

Quis venit in nomine domini, Gode’s knight. 

Gracias Dei with you doth spring, 

Wot ye right well that thus it was 

Gloria tibi Trinitas. 

Seven years after this rejoicing-day the 
corpse of the young hero (only thirty- 
four) was borne over the bridge on its 
way from Vincennes to Westminster Abbey. 
On a bier covered with red silk and beaten 
gold lay a painted effi 
and crowned, and holding sceptre, ball, 
and cross. Six richly-harnessed horses 
drew the chariot, the hangings blazoned 
with the arms of Saint George, Nor- 
mandy, King Arthur, Saint Edward the 
Confessor, France, and France and Eng- 
land, quarterly. A costly canopy was held 
over the royal bier, and ten bishops in 
their pontificals, with mitred abbots, priests, 
and innumerable citizens, met the corpse, 
and received it with due honour, the priests 
singing a dirge. Three hundred torch- 


bier ; after them came five thousand moun- 
ted men-at-arms in black armour, holding 
their spears reversed, and nobles followed 
bearing pennons, banners, and bannerols, 
while twelve captains preceded bearing 
the king’s heraldic achievement. After 
the body followed all the servants of the 
household in black, James the First of 
Scotland as chief mourner, with the princes 
and lords of the royal blood clad in black, 
while at the distance of two miles followed 
Queen Katherine and her long train of 
ladies. 

Readers of Shakespeare will remember, 
in the first part of Henry the Sixth, how 
he makes the serving-men of the Protector 





Gloucester wrangle with the retainers of 
| the bishop of Cardinal Beaufort, till tawny 
| coat beats blue, and blue pommels tawny. 
| Brawls like this twice took place on 








bearers, habited in white, surrounded the | 


of the king, robed | 
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London Bridge, when the proud and am- 
bitious cardinal assembled his archers at 
his Bankside palace, and attempted to 
storm the bridge. 

The dangers of shooting London Bridge 
were exemplified as early as 1428 (in the 
same reign—Henry the Sixth). The barge 
of the Duke of Norfolk, starting from St. 
Mary Overies, with many a gentleman, 
squire, and yeoman, about half-past four 
of the bell on a November afternoon, struck 
(through bad steering) on a starling of 
London Bridge, and sank. The duke and 
| two or three other gentlemen fortunately 

leaped on the piles, and so were saved by 
ropes, cast down from the parapet above. 

Several Lollards’ heads had already 

adorned the bridge, and in 1431 the skull 

| of a rough reformer, a weaver of Abing- 

don, who had threatened to make priests’ 

| heads “as plentiful as sheeps’ heads,” was 

| spiked upon the battlements. The very 

next year the child-king, Henry the 

Sixth, who had been crowned at Notre 
| Dame in 1431, entered London over this 
bridge. Lydgate, like a true laureate, care- 
less who or what the new king might be, 
nibbed his ready pen, and was at it again 
with appropriate verse. At the drawbridge 
there was a tower, he says, hung with silk 
and arras, from which issued three em- 
presses, Nature, Grace, and Fortune. 

And at his coming, of excellent beauty, 

Benign of port, most womanly of cheer, 

There issued out empresses three, 
Their hair displayed, as Phoebus in his sphere, 

With crownets of gold and stonés clear, 


At whose out-coming they gave such a light 
That the beholders were stonied in their sight. 








With these empresses came fourteen 
crowned maidens, with blue baldrics, who 
| presented the king with gifts, and sang a 
roundel of welcome. 

If old London Bridge had a fault, it 
was, perhaps, its habit of occasionally 
partly falling down. This it did as early 
as 1437, when the great stone gate and 
tower on the Southwark end, with two 
arches, suddenly subsided into the Thames. 

There was another gala day for the 
bridge in 1445, when the proud and im- 
petuous William de la Pole (afterwards 
Duke of Suffolk) brought over Margaret, 
daughter of René (that weak, poetical 
monarch, immortalised in Anne of Geier- 
stein), as a bride for the young king of 
England, and the City welcomed her on 
their river threshold. “The Duke of Glou- 
cester, who had opposed the match, pre- 
ceded her with five hundred men clad 
in his ducal livery, and with gilt badges on 
their arms, and the mayor and aldermen 











rode on in scarlet, followed by the City 
companies in blue gowns and red hoods. 
Again Lydgate tuned his ready harp, and 
produced some certainly most unprophetic 
verses, in which he called the savage Mar- 
garet “the dove that brought the branch 
of peace,” 
Resembling your simpleness columbyne. 


In 1450, and the very month after Mar- 
garet’s favourite, De la Pole, had been 
seized in Dover Roads, and his head 
brutally chopped off on the side of a boat, 
the great insurrection, under Jack Cade, 
broke out in Kent. After routing a de- 
tachment of the royal troops at Sevenoaks, 
Cade marched towards London, and the 
commons of Essex mustering threateningly 
at Mile End, the City, after some debate, 
admitted Cade over London Bridge. As 
the rebel passed over the echoing draw- 
bridge, he slashed in two the ropes that sup- 
ported it. Three days after, the citizens, 
irritated at his robberies, barred up the 
bridge at night, and penned him close 
in his head-quarters at Southwark. The 
rebels then flew to arms—tried to force 
& passage, eventually winning the draw- 
bridge, and burning many of the houses 
that stood in a close row upon it. Now 
the battle raged by St. Magnus Corner, 
now at the bridge foot, Southwark side, 
all the while the Tower guns thundering 
on the swarming maddened men of Kent. 
At nine the next morning, both sides, faint 
and weary, retired to their respective quar- 
ters. Soon afterwards Cade’s army melted 
away, and Cade, himself a fugitive, was 
slain in a Kentish garden where he had 
hid himself, and his grim defaced head was 
placed on the very bridge gate on which 
he had himself but recently, in scorn and 
triumph, placed the ghastly head of Lord 
Say, the murdered Treasurer of England. 
Round Cade’s head, when the king re- 
entered London, were placed the heads of 
eight of his captains.* 

At the entry of Edward the Fourth into 
London, in 1461, before his coronation, he 
passed over London Bridge, escorted by 
the mayor and his fellows in scarlet, and 
four hundred commoners, “ well horsed and 
clad in green.” In 1471, when Henry 
was prisoner in the Tower, the Bastard of 
Falconbridge, one of the deposed king’s 
piratical partisans, made a dash to plunder 
London. While three thousand of his 
men attacked Aldgate and Bishopsgate, 
the rest set fire to London Bridge, and 
burnt thirteen houses. But the citizens, 


* See ALL Tue Year Rounp, New Series, vol. iii. p. 181. 
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led by Ralph Jocelyn, a brave draper, made 
a gallant defence, drove off the filibusters, 
and chased them to Blackwall. In 1481, 
another house on the bridge fell down, 
drowning five of its inhabitants. 

The reign of Henry the Sixth brought 
more terrible trophies to London Bridge, 
for in 1496, Flamock, a lawyer, and Joseph, 
a farrier, of Bodmin, leaders of a great 
Cornish insurrection, contributed their 
heads to this decorative object. But 
Henry the Seventh was not half such a 
mower off of heads as that enormous 
Turk, his son, Henry the Eighth, who, 
what with the wives he grew tired of, and 
what with the disbelievers in his ecclesias- 
tical supremacy, kept the headsman’s axe 
very fairly busy. First came the prior and 
several unfortunate Charterhouse monks, 
and then the good old Bishop of Roches- 
ter, John Fisher. The parboiled head of 
the brave old man who would not bow 
the knee to Rimmon, was kept, so that 
Queen Anne Boleyn might enjoy the grate- 
ful sight. The face, for a fortnight, re- 
mained so ruddy and life-like, and such 
crowds collected to see the miracle, that 
the king, in a rage, at last ordered the 
head to be thrown down into the river. 
The next month came the head of a far 
greater and wiser man, Sir Thomas More. 
This sacred relic More’s daughter, Margaret 
Roper, bribed a man to remove, and drop 
into a boat in which she sat, and the head 
was, long after, buried with her, under a 
chapel adjoining St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

The year 1536, following these atrocious 
cruelties, was the date of one of the most 
interesting and one of the most authentic 
legends connected with old London Bridge. 
In this year the nursemaid of Sir William 
Hewet, a rich cloth-worker living on the 
bridge, playing with her master’s little 
daughter out of one of the projecting win- 
dows, let the child fall into the river. Its 
instant death seemed certain, when Edward 
Osborne, a brave apprentice of Sir Wil- 
liam’s, leaped in and saved it. In due time 
the child so rescued grew into a blooming 
woman, and the belle of the bridge was 
courted by many great courtiers, foremost 
among whom was the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
But her father generously replied to all the 
amorous band, “ No, Osborne saved her, 
and Osborne shall have her.”” So Osborne 
bore away the belle, and with her a large 
dowry, and in course of years Osborne 
became lord mayor, and was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth. The great grandson of 
the brave apprentice was raised to the 
peerage by Charles the Second, and Wil- 





liam of Orange made him the first Duke 
of Leeds. This Sir Edward Osborne, the 
antiquaries tell us, lived at his father-in- 
law’s house in Philpot-lane, and was buried 
at St. Dennis, in Fenchurch-street. The 
Duke of Leeds still preserves, at Kiveton 
Castle, in Yorkshire, a fine portrait of 
Osborne’s right-worshipful master, clad in 
black furred gown, scarlet doublet and 


sleeves, gold chain, and velvet bonnet. So, | 


in many cases, the heraldic tree of our 
noblest peers has been grafted on the mer- 
chant’s ink-stained deal desk. 

In Queen Mary’s reign there was again 
fighting on London Bridge. In the year 
1554, when rash Sir Thomas Wyat led 
his four thousand Kentish men to London 
to stop the impending Spanish marriage, 
the rebel found the drawbridge cut away, 
the gates of London Bridge barred, and 
guns planted ready to receive him. Wyat 
and his men dug a trench at the bridge 
foot, and laid two guns. The night before 
Wyat retreated to Kingston to cross the 
Thames there, seven of his arquebusiers 
fired at a boat from the Tower and killed a 
waterman on board. The next morning the 
lieutenant of the Tower turning seven can- 
non on the steeples of St. Olave and St. Mary 
Overies, the people of Southwark begged 
Wyat to withdraw, which he generously did. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the bridge was re- 
stored with great splendour. The City built 
a new gate and tower three stories high 
at the Southwark end: a huge pile full of 
square Tudor windows, with a covered way 
below. About the same time was also 
reared that wonder of London, Nonesuch 
House, a huge wooden pile four stories 
high, with cupolas and turrets at each 
corner, brought from Holland, and erected 
with wooden pegs instead of nails. It 
stood over the seventh and eighth arches, 
on the north side of the drawbridge. 
There were carved wooden galleries out- 
side the long lines of transom-casements, 
and the panels between were richly carved 
and gilt. In the same reign Peter Moris, a 
Dutchman, established a waterworks on the 
north end of London Bridge, and, long be- 
fore this, corn mills had been erected at the 
south end of the same over-taxed structure. 
The contemporaries of great Queen Bess saw 
on the Traitor’s Gate, among sheaves of 
hangman’s trophies, the head of the Irish 
Earl of Desmond and eleven standards 
plucked from the Spanish Armada. In the 
next reign, after the Gunpowder Plot, 
Father Garnet’s head was added to the 
horrible collection on the bridge. 

In 1632, forty-two houses on the north 
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side of the bridge were destroyed by a fire 
occasioned by a careless servant setting a 
tub of hot ashes under a staircase, and the 
Great Fire of 1666 destroyed several houses 
on the same side of the bridge. There 
are several old proverbs about London 
Bridge still extant. Two of these—‘If 
London Bridge had fewer eyes it would see 
better,” and “London Bridge was made 
for wise men to go over, and fools to go 
under”—point to the danger of the old 
passage past the starlings. The old bridge 
had now become terribly ruinous. Pennant 
describes the street as being dark, narrow, 
and dangerous; the houses overhung the 
road in such a terrific manner as almost to 
hide the arches. Arches of timber crossed 
the street to keep the houses from falling 
on each other. “ Nothing but use,” says 
that agreeable writer, “could preserve the 
repose of the inmates, who soon grew deaf 
to the noise of the falling waters, the 
clamour of watermen, or the frequent 
shrieks of drowning wretches.” Most of 
the bridge houses were tenanted by pin or 
needle makers, and economical ladies were 
wont to drive from the St. James’s end of 
the town to make cheap purchases. 

After being widened in the reigns of 
James the Second and William, the chapel 
and all the houses on the bridge were re- 
moved in 1757. During these repairs 
three pots of money of Elizabeth’s time 
were found in the ruins. In 1758, a 
temporary wooden bridge, built over the 
Thames while the repairs of the old bridge 
were going on, was destroyed by fire, it 
was supposed by some footman in passing 
dropping his link among the woodwork. 
Messrs. Taylor and Dance, the repairers, 
chopped the old bridge in two, and built a 
new centre arch; but the join was so 
insecure, that few persons would venture 
over it. The celebrated Smeaton was called 
in, in 1761, and he advised the Corpo- 
ration to buy back the stone of the old City 
gates, pulled down and sold the year be- 
fore, to strengthen the shaky starlings. 
This was done, but proved a mere make- 
shift, and in 1768 the starlings again be- 
came loose, and an incessant wail of fresh 
complaints perpetually arose. The repairs 
were calculated at two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds yearly, and it was rather un- 
feelingly computed that fifty watermen, 

gemen, or seamen, valued at twenty 
thousand pounds, were annually drowned 
in passing the dangerous bridge. In 1823, 
the City, in sheer desperation, resolved on 
a new bridge, one hundred feet westward 
of the old, and in 1824 Mr. Rennie began 





the work by removing one hundred and 
eighty-two houses. The earlier bridges 
had been still further eastward, facing St. 
Botolph’s. During the excavations coins 
were discovered of Augustus, Vespasian, 
and later Roman emperors, besides Nurem- 
berg tokens and tradesmen’s tokens. There 
were also dredged up brass rings, buckles, 
iron keys, silver spoons, a gilt dagger, an 
iron spear-head, some carved stones, a 
bronze lamp, with a head of Bacchus, and 
a silver effigy of Harpocrates, the God of 
Silence. This figure having attached to it 
a large gold ring, and a chain of pure gold, 
is supposed to have been a priest’s amulet to 
be worn at religious ceremonies. The bridge 
cost five hundred and six thousand pounds. 
The first stone was laid in June, 1825, by 
the Right Honourable John Garratt, Lord 
Mayor, the Duke of York being present. 

Among the celebrated persons who have 
resided on London Bridge may be men- 
tioned, among the most eminent, Hans 
Holbein, the great painter of Henry the 
Eighth’s court ; Peter Monamy, the marine 
painter, apprenticed to a sign-painter on the 
bridge—he died in 1749; Jack Laguerre, 
the humonurist, singer, player, and scene- 
painter, son of the Laguerre satirised by 
Pope; and Crispin Tucker, a waggish book- 
seller and author, who was intimate with 
Pope and Swift, and who lived under the 
southern gate, in a rickety bow-windowed 
shop, where Hogarth, when young, and en- 
graving for old John Bowles, of the Black 
Horse, Cornhill, had once resided. 

One anecdote of the old bridge must not 
be forgotten. Mr. Baldwin, haberdasher, 
living in the house over the chapel, was 
ordered, when an old man of seventy-one, 
to go to Chislehurst for change of air. But 
the invalid found he could not sleep in the 
country for want of the roar and rush of 
the tide under the old ruinous arches. In 
1798 the chapel was turned into a paper 
warehouse. Within legal memory, says the 
Morning Advertiser of that date, “ service 
has been performed there every Sabbath 
and saint’s day.” 





A GIRL’S STORY. 
Yes, truly all my dream is o’er, and I have lived the 
fairest part 
Of this world’s life, yet evermore there bideth something 
in my heart, 
That like a restless child doth cry, unsoothed by any 
lullaby. 


So lonely were the years I'd spent, since long ago she 
went from me, 

My mother; ah! how different my life had been, 
watched o’er by thee! 

Untaught, uncared for, and so young, alas! what 
wonder that I clung 
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Tohim? ’Twas just when passing spring and rosy 
summer from the south, 

Beside the hedgerows blossoming kissed one another 
mouth to mouth, 

Just in those perfect Eden hours, I saw him first among 
the flowers. 


And then, in woodlands scarce half-lit by the white 
radiance of the moon, 

We met; and ’neath some tree would sit, where, shaded 
from the glowing noon, 

We held sweet talk, or kept at will a musing silence, 
sweeter still. 


Or he, with low voice, oftentimes would read from some 
immortal 

Quaint, tender fancies, poet rhymes. The silver ripple 
of the brook, 

The soft low breeze, the songs of birds made fitting 
music for the words. 


Oh, heart, it was no dream! E’en now ’tis present, and 
I see and hear 

The gold light flickering through the bough above my 
head, his voice so clear ; 

bet my lips I feel his kiss, upon my hand the touch 
oO 18. 

Oh summer time of happiness! Oh words so beautiful 
and new! 

Oh fond and lingering caress! how could I deem you 
all untrue ? 

Oh dear, dear love, it seems so strange, so pitiful, that 
you could change. 

Forgive him! do you bid me? Nay, but there is 
nothing to forgive ; 

I love him still, did not Isay? I needs must love him 
while I live. 

This dear, sad memory, I think, will haunt me even to 
the brink 

Of yonder land. But then no more! On quiet home, 
the weariest 

Lay down their burdens at thy door, and find in thee 
eternal rest. 

Thank God no cloud of earth shall dim the beauty of 
our life with Him! 





SEERS AND OVER-SEERS. 


Tue wholesome custom of, so to speak, 
checking man’s current account with time, 
by summarising, at the close of every year, 
the events that period has brought forth, 
presents other advantages beyond those of 
refreshing the general memory, or aiding 
the after historian. Affording the oppor- 
tunity of comparing what has actually hap- 
pened with what was confidently foretold, 
it imposes a healthful check upon man’s 
arrogant judgment, and reminds him upon 
how minute a pivot the whole cycle of events 
may turn. Ifit be wise to call no man happy 
till he is dead, it is scarcely less prudent to 
be certain of nothing till it has come to 
pass! For, unless the eye of human pre- 
science were microscopic, as well as far- 
seeing, the whole prophetic structure must, 
of necessity, be at heart unsound, and, at 
all events, of no higher value than the tes- 
timony of a discreet witness, who swears 
* to the best of his judgment and belief.” 

It is the common failing of our unac- 
credited secrs to be rather too positive. 





But, what help? Who would care two- 
pence about a hesitating augury? Any 
man can say he “thinks.” It seems to be 
accepted, as best, to adopt a bold, sonorous 
ring in these pronouncements, calculated 
at once to confound the sceptical, and awe 
into silence those more curious persons who 
would pry into the sources of the seer’s 
foreknowledge. 

That not a few of these plungers into 
futurity have brought up pearls, is unde- 
niable. In a former article* we have 
already given some specimens of these, 
and now, commencing with the remark 
that no political inference whatever is in- 
tended to be suggested in the examples 
that may be given, we propose to place 
before the reader certain other examples of 
authentic prophecies, which, in the whirli- 
gig of time, have to all appearance reached 
their realisation, against all rational proba- 
bility, viewed from the prophet’s time, that 
such would be the case. 

We will have nothing to say, at present, 
to the too prolific seers—men who had a 
sort of flux of prophecy, and who, like Nos- 
tradamus, whose vaticinations embraced 
two thousand years, foresaw a confused 
assemblage of things, among which some 
children of the future were born sound and 
fair. The seer, in large practice, resembles 
the fashionable physician, who, if he has 
more patients than his brethren, un- 
doubtedly loses more. We will begin with 
the bards of small but distinct utterance, 
confident that what success has actually 
attended their foreshadowings will be a 
sufficient excuse for reproducing the little 
they as certainly did say. 

Germany is by no means deficient in 
seers. We will not dwell much upon 
Joseph von Gérres, whose death-bed pro- 
phecy, in January, 1848, was declared and 
believed to have embodied the then unde- 
clared revolution in Poland, describing 
Hungary as one vast field of carnage, pre- 
figuring the insurrection in Posen, the de- 
vastations committed by the Prussians in 
suppressing it, and finally the downfall of 
European monarchies. The last portion 
was considered as realised by the events in 
Paris, following in the same year. 

To the warning of events so near fulfil- 
ment, it is impossible to accord the dignity 
of prophecy, and we record it only in defe- 
rence to the remarkable sensation created 
by it in Germany at the time. 

Jaspers, otherwise the ‘“ Westphalian 
Shepherd,” testified in 1830. 





* See ALL THE YeaR Rovunp, New Series, vol. iv. p. 132. 
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Jaspers was a simple cottager, a respect- 
able and religious man, thoughtful, as are 
many of his calling, and not given to un- 
considered speech, or, indeed, any—if he 
could help it—nevertheless, a short time 
before his death, which occurred in the 
same year, 1830, he publicly announced as 
follows: 

“A great road will be carried through 
our country, from west to east, through 
the forests of Bodelschwing. On this, 
carriages will run without horses, and 
cause a dreadful noise.” 

It need hardly be mentioned that, at this 
period, no railway had been laid down, 
even in England. The prophet was right, 
however, the rail from Cologne to Minden 
running right through the very district 
indicated. 

Invited to foretell his country’s political 
future, Jaspers, for a long time, maintained 
an obstinate silence. At last he opened 
his lips; only, however, to declare that 
Frederick William the Fourth would be 
the last King of Prussia. 

May it not be said that the events of the 
past year have confirmed this prophecy, 
the kingly title being merged in the im- 

rial ? 

Jaspers’ third and last prophecy was : 

“The German Empire shall choose a 
peasant for ruler. He shall govern Ger- 
many for a year and a day.” 

If this have reference to events already 
past, a coincidence may be found in the 
regency of the Archduke John. He had 
married a Styrian peasant, and adopted the 
costume and manners of the class, but, 
notwithstanding, exercised the functions of 
regent during the period specified. 

In regard to the assumption of the im- 
perial title, perhaps foreshadowed in Jas- 
pers’ second prophecy, it is a singular fact 
that one Pottgiesser, who died, long since, 
in Dortmund—having enjoyed some repute 
as a seer—drew up a genealogical tree of 
the royal house, and, on arriving at the 
present monarch, simply wrote, “ Er ver- 
schwindt.” (He disappears.) 

A certain gentleman, affectionately known 
asthe “ Youth of Elsen,” uttered many prog- 
nostications touching the fate of nations 
and communities, many of which, corrobo- 
rated in substance by a subsequent seer, 
Hermann Kappelmann, justified the pro- 
phet’s assertions. 

But of the seers of the Fatherland, none 
stood forth so prominently as Margaretta 
Stoffell, or Stoffler, whose declarations, 
reduced to writing, obtained at once a 
wide publicity. 





Vaticination appears to have been tra- 
ditional in Margaretta’s family, an ancestor 
of hers, who flourished as far back as 1452, 
having united with the study of mathe- 
matics, of which he was name Book at Tu- 
beringen, that of astrology. To that fanciful 
source must be ascribed his many and in- 
trepid predictions, as also their almost 
invariable collapse! Monsieur Stoffler cer- 
tainly caused the great sensation of his day 
by announcing, in set terms, a most fearful 
deluge, to come off in 1524. 

All Germany began to tremble as the 
time drew near. Ships were building in 
all directions. Towns, far in the interior, 
began to bristle with unfamiliar masts. 
Rafts, of tremendous size and improved 
sea-going qualities, were hastily put to- 
gether. 
singularly popular, and received an im- 


pulse which was sensibly felt, long after || 


the necessity had passed away. For no- 
thing of the sort occurred. “ On n’en fit 
pas affligé,” wrote a grateful historian. 
Monsieur Stoffler admitted that he had 
overlooked a little point in his calculation, 
which vitiated the whole. 

His last prophecy was destined to come 
true, or nearly so. 
own death by a “fall.” Being one day, 
in February, 1531, engaged in a warm 
philosophical dispute, he started up to take 
down a volume that supported his views. 
Unfortunately the shelf came with it, and 
striking Stoffler on the head inflicted an 
injury that resulted in his death. 

The predictions of Margaretta Stoffel! 
were of a different character. The work 
in which they were embodied, exactly as 
delivered, at Christmas, 1847, was prepared 
by Doctor Edward Brann, physician of 
the Royal Imperial Austrian Court of 
Justice. It was entitled Nine Years of 
the Future, the whole being destined to 
fulfilment between 1847 and 1856. It was 
translated by M. Elias Schneider. 

The publication was suppressed in 
Austria, but the book had a brisk sale in 
Switzerland, and an American gentleman 
of note informs us that many copies were 
in circulation at Pottsville and other cities, 
previous to the breaking out of the French 
Revolution of 1848. 

It was subsequently published in Phila- 
delphia, by L. A. Wollenweber, who, on 
being applied to for information as to 
dates, replied that he received a copy of 
the pamphlet from Germany in February, 
1848, 

There is, consequently, evidence enough 
to show that the prediction was, without 
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question, uttered at a period when the 
thrones of Europe appeared most stable, 
and when not the most distant growl of 
revolution had made itself heard. 

No importance was, however, attached 
to it at the time. The pamphlet shortly 
died out of sight, as unworthy of notice, 
until the events that rapidly followed 
revived the recollection. 


PROPHECY OF MARGARETTA STOFFELL. 


“The year (1847) is past, a year which 
produced many a tear, and in which many 
a tear was also wiped away, and many an 
unbelieving heart directed to Him who 
turneth the heart as the rivers of earth. 

“ But repent, for the night cometh. Soon 
the cholera will rage throughout Europe 
with fury unexampled as yet. 

“A great revolution will break out in 
France. The king” (Louis Philippe) “ and 
his family will be compelled to leave their 
country, and a war will commence against 
the noble and ithe wealthy. Many 
capitalists will leave France, where an 
attempt will be made to destroy the power 
of money by abolishing usury. The Jews 
shall also suffer much at this time, and 
the wealthiest among them will become a 
victim of the enraged multitude. There 
will arise a governing power of the work- 
ing class, but, after a short continuance, will 
disappear in the midst of war with foreign 
powers. 

“Then a conservative party will reach 
the summit of power, in France, under 
whose direction she will again slowly re- 
cover, but only after bloody confusion. 

“From thenceforth there shall be no 
kings in France. But a certain prince 
shall attempt to erect for himself a throne. 
He shall, however, atone for his foolish 
undertaking, and will lose his life thereby. 

‘Spain and Portugal will be rent with 
bloody civil wars. Then aman gifted with 
intellectual powers, rarely united in one 
person, shall come upon the arena of life 
and give to these distracted people the 
boon of peace. Spain and Portugal shall 
lose their names, and, united as the 
Pyrenean Republic, become great and 
powerful by land and sea.”’ 

(It is not without some patriotic qualms 
that we attend Mademoiselle Stoffell in her 
investigations as to the future of our own 
cherished land. But, courage! Forewarned, 
forearmed !) 

“In Great Britain the distress of the 
working classes will increase continually. 
Great Britain, the 





world mistress of 


commerce, will receive an irresistible shock. 
Her great possessions in America and Asia 
will declare independence. Her fleets will 
be annihilated in a great sea-fight. After 
many vicissitudes she will again become 
tranquil, but will not any longer be more 
powerful than other nations. Royalty will 
be abolished, but” (this is satisfactory, as 
evincing the firm hold maintained by the 
descendants of our gracious sovereign on 
the loyalty of England) “much later than 
in the other states of Europe.” 

(The next prediction is distinct enough, 
and well worth remembrance.) 

“A great revolution will occur in Italy. 
A storm will pass over the land, before 
which the Austrians will disappear like 
chaff. The different states of Italy will 
unite in one great nation, and Rome will 
again become its capital. 

“The Christian religion will have to 
strive with atheism. Men will pronounce 
it a worn-out thing, and faith in a divine 
Saviour will decay. But a new defender 
shall appear, and the worldly power of the 
Pope be destroyed for ever.” 

(The consolidation of the new German 
Empire is scarcely so complete as Prince 
von Bismarck no doubt believes. It is 
true there is no precise date mentioned, 
but 

“‘Germany will be the scene of the most 
fearful events. A destructive war will 
rage from one end of the land to the other. 
Remote eastern nations shall be invited by 
a German monarch to assist him, but west 
and south shall rise against these barbarous 
allies, and, on the banks of a great river, 
the eastern hordes shall be put to the sword. 
A great German city—mighty as Babylon 
—shall be burned to the ground, and sown 
with salt. None shall live there more. 

“ Poland shall rise, and the Vistula leave 
upon its blood-stained banks corpses enough 
to fatten all the ravens of the world for one 
hundred years ! 

“The kings of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway will resign their crowns volun- 
tarily, and these lands, forming a Scandi- 
navian republic, will materially promote 
the overthrow of the Russian Empire, 
against which west and south once more 
combine. Thousands upon thousands shall 
advance towards the assembly of the eastern 
hordes. Upon a plain, from whose centre 
the eye sees no limit, there shall be a battle 
of eight days, wherein the eastern armies 
shall at length be defeated and destroyed. 

‘« It will be the greatest battle ever fought 
by man, and also the last. For now will 
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commence the kingdom of God upon earth, 

the kingdom of love and justice, in which 

names all nations will thenceforth unite in 
brotherhood.” 

| Lactantius, sometimes styled the “ Chris- 

| tian Cicero,” delivers a prophecy (De vita 

| Beatd, lib. 7), so singularly applicable to 

_ the First Napoleon as to be worth disin- 

terring. 

| After foretelling civil discords, ruinous 
wars, vast standing armies, &c., he pro- 
ceeds : 

“But then shall there rise up a most 
puissant military chieftain, of obscure birth, 
who will have acceded to him a fellowship 

| with the other sovereigns or the earth. 

_. “This man shall harass the world with 

' an insupportable despotism. He will con- 

_ found and commix all things spiritual and 

| temporal. He will be for ever restlessly 
revolving new schemes, in order to affix 

| the imperial crown over all, in his own 

_ name and possession. He will change 
former laws, and sanction a code of his 
own. He will pillage and lay waste, will 


change names and titles, and establish the 
| seat of empire.” 


| That very singular work, the Previsions 
of Orval, revealed by God to a Solitary, 
made its appearance in 1544, and was su 

_ posed to have been penned by Philip Oli- 

| varius, a monk of Orval-Tréves. We will 
select from the predictions those which may 
be supposed to apply to more recent times 
in France, especially the First Empire. 


THE ORVAL PREVISIONS. 


* At that time a young man shall come 
from beyond sea into Celtic Gaul, and 
show himself great in counsel. But the 
mighty, to whom he causes fear, will send 
him to the land of captivity. Victory will 
attend him back. He will overpower the 
sons of Brutus, and take the name of em- 
| peror. Many mighty kings will fear, for 

the eagle will carry off many crowns and 

sceptres. 
|“ Men on foot and horse, bearing blood- 
stained eagles, will run with him through- 
out Europe, which will be filled with con- 
sternation and carnage. 

“But all is over. The mighty one is 
blinded for his crimes. He leaves his great 
city with an army so vast that none ever 
was comparable to it. But no warrior can 
withstand the power of the Almighty, and 
lo! the third part, and again the third part, 
of his army has perished by the cold of 
God! The mighty that have been humbled 
take courage, and combine against the man 





eee 





of power. He returns, humbled, whence he 
came. Gaul is covered with men and with 
machines of war. All is finished with the 
Man of the Sea.” 

(The following is said to designate the 
Bourbon line and rule, including the reign 
of Louis Philippe.) 

“ Behold, again returns the ancient blood 
of the Cap! Great peace throughout Celtic 
Gaul. The white flower is greatly in 
honour, but the sons of Brutus view it 
angrily, and God is offended because the 
holy day is much profaned. Nevertheless, 
He will await a return to Him during 
eighteen times twelve moons.” 

(The period we have mentioned lasted 
eighteen years.) 

“A great conspiracy against the white 
flower moves in the dark, and the old blood 
of the Caps abandons the great city.” 

(The following was, long before the fall 
of the Second Empire, imagined to apply 
to Louis Napoleon and his times.) 

“Woe to Celtic Gaul! The cock will 
efface the white flower, and a powerful one 
will call himself the monarch of the people. 
But the opinions of the men of Celtic Gaul 
are in collision, and confusion is in all 
minds. The king of the people will be 
found very weak. Many of the wicked 
will be against him. But he was ill-seated, 
and lo! God hurls him down. Great God! 
What a noise of arms! A year is not 
completed, and, behold! many warriors 
are coming ! 

“Tt is done! The mountain of the Lord 
hath cried in its affliction unto God. He 
is no longer deaf. What fire accompanies 
his arrows! Ten times six moons, and yet 
again six times ten moons, have fed his 
wrath. Woe to the great city! Behold 
the kings armed by the Lord! Already 
has fire levelled thee with the earth. Yet 
the faithful shall not perish. The place of 
crime is purified by fire. Gaul, dismem- 
bered as it were, is about to reunite. God 
loves peace. Come, young prince, quit the 
isle of exile. Listen! from the lion to 
the white flower.” 

(If, in the fulness of time, that is, after 
ten years, the time indicated by the hundred 
and twenty moons, Henry of Bourbon, the 
last bud of the white flower, should be 
recalled to France, the last “ prevision” 
will be singular enough. A great ruler is 
finally foretold for that distracted nation.) 

““A sole shepherd will appear in Celtic 
Gaul. The man made powerful by God 
will be firmly seated. So sage and prudent 
will be the offspring of the Cap, that God 
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will be thonght to be with him. Three 
kings and princes abandon heresy, and open 
their eyes to the true faith of the Lord. 
At that time, two-thirds of a great people 
of the sea shall return to the true faith. 

“The white flower becomes obscured, 
during” (a period equal to fifteen years), 
“then it shall disappear, to be seen no 
more. Many cities perish by fire. Israel 
returns entirely to Christ the Lord. The 
third part of Gaul will be without faith. 
The same among other nations. There is 
a general falling off, and the end of time 
has begun. After a number, not complete, 
of moons, God will combat by His two 
just ones. But all is over. The mighty 
God has placed before my comprehension 
a wall of fire. I can see no more. 

“May He be evermore blessed. Amen.” 

Towards the close of the last century 
some attention was called to a series of pre- 
dictions, the precise authorship of which was 
never disclosed. It was generally believed, 
however, to have proceeded from a priest 
of the Jesuists, resident at Bordeaux, who 
died there between 1780 and 1790, and 
was consequently known under the desig- 
nation of— 


THE JESUIT PRIEST’S PROPHECY. 


“Then shall come disturbances in France. 
A name hateful to the country shall be 
placed upon the throne. It will be done 
by strangers. But two parties will first 
be formed in France, and there will be a 
war of extermination. The weaker shall 
prevail. Blood will flow in the great towns, 
but the wicked will not prevail, and there 
shall perish of them a vast multitude. They 
will have thought utterly to destroy the 
Church, but for this they will not have 
time, for the fearful crisis shall be of short 
duration. During this convulsion, which 
shall not affect France alone, Paris shall be 
so utterly destroyed, that when fathers shall 
walk with their children, and the children 
shall ask, ‘Why is that desolate spot ?’ 
they shall answer, ‘My children, there 
once stood a great city, which God de- 
stroyed for its crimes.’ 

** After this fearful convulsion, all will 
return to order, and the counter-revolution 
shall be made. Then shall the triumph of 
the Church be such that nothing like it 
shall be ever seen again, for it will be the 
last triumph of the Church on earth.” 

Let us conclude with the previsions of 
two gentlemen, who, though not “among 
the prophets,” are entitled to respectful 
attention, Moreau and Montesquieu. 


A gentleman, well known in New York, 
mentioned to the writer that he chanced, 
in 1812, to find himself the travelling com- 
panion of the celebrated general, then on a 
tour of the States. Much interesting dis- 
course had naturally passed from Mr. D.’s 
memory, but one remark of Moreau, as 
taking the form of a prophecy, made a 
more than usually profound impression. 

“ Will the States flourish as a republic ?” 
asked the younger politician. 

“Not permanently,” replied Moreau, em- 
| phatically. “As a growing country, yes; 
| but when it has reached a population of || 
from fifty to one hundred millions, a change 
becomes inevitable. This vast increase 
must comprise that which we, with scant 
politeness, term canaille. This canaille is 
the rude but only material of which stand- 
ing armies are formed. The material on 





hand, the need of using it is not so long || 
|a step as it may appear. Questions arise | 
|among yourselves. Foreign relations be- | 
/come complicated. Your augmented im- | 
| portance justifies a change of attitude to- | 
wards powerful neighbours. A standing | 
/army is decreed. ‘This, in turn, creates | 
ambitious leaders. Death, thenceforth, to | 
the true republican principle! Monarchy, | 
the mere embodiment of a power to which || 
the national will already inclines, is the in- | 
evitable result.” ! 
| And within what period can one pre- | 
dict so vast a population to be assembled | 
in these States P” 

“Within fifty years,” said Moreau. 

Ten years have passed since the period | 
_named. But then the speaker omitted from | 
his prophetic scheme the ‘ annexation,” 
_which supplies better employment for a | 
| profuse population than war. 

As for Montesquieu, his terse prediction, | 
“La France se perdra par ses gens de 
guerre,” may, during the past year, have | 
‘recurred with some significance to the | 
| reader’s mind. 








LOST EXPLORERS. 

THE LONG-LOST. | 
| Many as are the points of interest pre- | 
' sented by the journeys noticed in the former | 
_ article, where the truth concerning the tra- 
| vellers soon became known, much more | 
impressive, so far as concerns the effect of | 
| narratives upon the reader (though not 
| necessarily so in regard to the trials and | 
| sufferings under which the explorers sank), | 

are those eventful journeys in which the 
| fate of the travellers remains unknown 
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throughout a long series of years. The 
painful curiosity felt during the interval is 
an addition to the pain felt when the truth 
is really known. One prolonged anxiety, 
neither removed nor intensified by any 
receipt of authentic information, is that 
which is associated with really lost ex- 
plorers, those whose fate remains for ever 
unknown. But of this last class the in- 
stances are very few; the missing, if they 
do not reach us alive, can at any rate be 
generally traced to some one place and 
, some one date where and when death 

ensued. It is this, above any other thing, 
that gives Englishmen hopes of Living- 
stone; until they ‘now that he is dead they 
will believe that he still lives. 

Among the most famous of our travellers 
was Mungo Park, on account of the novelty 
and importance of the journeys which he 
made, and of the personal characteristics 
of the traveller himself. One of the geo- 
graphical mysteries of past times was the 
existence of a great city, Timbuctoo, on the 
banks of a great river, the Niger. The 
English thought the known river Gambia 
might possibly be the outlet of the Niger, 
while the French selected the known river 
Senegal; and traders belonging to both 
countries made many voyages up these two 
rivers, to test the rival theories, but they 
met with no Timbuctoo, no Niger. Whether 
the Niger is the upper part of the Nile, or 
flows to some outlet on the west coast of 
Africa, or loses itself in some great marsh or 
lake in the centre of the continent, remained 
an unsolved problem. Mungo Park was em- 
ployed to solve it. He had been an assist- 
ant-surgeon on board an East Indiaman, 
and was now fitted out for his new enter- 
prise at the cost of the African Association. 
He started in 1795, remained a few months 
near the mouth of the Gambia, and pene- 
trated into the interior in 1796. Robbed 
of most of the commodities he had taken 
with him, imprisoned by a chieftain on the 
borders of the great Desert of Sahara, and 
treated with much cruelty, he at length 
reached Sego, the capital of Bambarra, 
where he saw the Joliba, a river as broad as 
the Thames at Westminster Bridge. He 
at once concluded it to be the Niger, of 
which he was in search; he hit on the 
truth, but did not know at what part of 
the African coast its waters reached the 
sea. What he underwent in his venture- 
some journey, on and by the side of this 
river, can only be appreciated by a peru- 
sal of his narrative, one of the best books 
of travel in the English language ; stripped 




















of almost everything, he made his way 
as best he could, found reason to believe 
that the great river has its mouth at a 
part of the west coast, far south of the 
Gambia and Senegal, and returned safely 
in 1797. One fact impressed on his mind 
was, that the negro tribes were much less 
cruel to him than such of the natives as 
were of Moorish descent. 

Strengthened by a few years of quiet 
life at home, Mungo Park started off again 
in the spring of 1805, with the hope of 
tracing the great river down to its outlet, 
wherever that might be. With about fifty 
companions he sailed up the Gambia, as 
far as a town called Kayee, along a route 
not till then known to him or to any Euro- 
pean. The hot season and the insalubrity 
of the climate told so severely on the 
explorers, that by the end of August three- 
fourths of them had either died or had 
abandoned the enterprise. Park reached 
the great river, however, and succeeded in 
obtaining leave from the King of Bambarra 
to fit up acanoe as a vessel suitable for 
sailing down the river ; this vessel he named 
His Majesty’s ship Johba. A narrative 
from his pen, brought to Europe by one 
of his companions, described all the pro- 
ceedings down to November the 17th; the 
fatal sequel of the story came to light by 
degrees, and from other quarters. He 
had only five Europeans now with him ; 
but the last words ever received from 
him betokened his undaunted resolution : 
“Though I were myself half dead, I would 
still persevere; and if I could not succeed 
in the object of my journey, I would at last 
die on the Niger.” His words were ful- 
filled. It was not until five years after- 
wards, in 1810, that the truth was known 
in England. The little party reached 
Timbuctoo, and sailed in safety some way 
beyond it, down the river. Here, however, 
a present, which was sent to propitiate 
a king or powerful chief in Housa, or 
Houssa, was appropriated by an inferior 
leader ; and the enraged king sent an army 
to destroy the vessel and its hapless navi- 
gators. One Isaaco, a Mandingo priest 
and merchant, who had accompanied Park 
in his former journey, and who was now 
the means of collecting facts relating to 
the final tragedy, reported that “there is, 
before Houssa, a rock, extending across the 
river, with only one opening in it, in the 
form of a door, for the water to pass 
through. The king’s men took possession 
of the top of this rock, until Park came up 
to it and attempted to pass. The natives 
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attacked him and his friends with lances, 
pikes, arrows, and other missiles. Park 
defended himself vigorously for a long 
time; but at last, after throwing every- 
thing in the canoe overboard, being over- 
powered by numbers, and seeing no chance 
of getting the canoe past, he took hold of 
one of the white men and jumped into the 
river; Martyn did the same ; and the whole 
were drowned in their attempt to escape 
by swimming. One black remained in the 
canoe, the other two being killed ; and he 
cried for mercy. The canoe fell into the 
hands of the natives. Amadi Fatouma (a 
guide, who was not present at this final 
scene), on being freed from his irons, three 
months afterwards, ascertained these facts 
from the native who had survived the 
catastrophe.” 

Leichhardt—shall we ever know where 
and when he died? Friedrich Wilhelm 
Ludwig Leichhardt was a Prussian, who 
went to Australia just about thirty years 
ago, and rambled about in search of natural 
history specimens. In 1844-45 he made a 
venturesome journey from the east coast to 
the north coast of that country, under the 
patronage of Governor Sir Thomas Mitchell. 
He went where no European had ever 
before been, and did his work well; but, 
during three thousand miles of travel, he 
suffered terrible privations. So far from 
being tired out, however, he started off 
again, in the very next year, on a much 
more daring expedition—to cross the whole 
breadth of Australia from east to west, 
striking as near to the actual centre as he 
could. The last that was heard of him was 
in April, 1848. How far he penetrated, 
when and how he died, perhaps we shall 
never know ; for all his companions seem 
to have perished with him. Once now 
and then, the Australian newspapers give 
bits of rumour about relics of poor Leich- 
hardt; but they fail of verification when 
tested. The belief is that he perished far 
in the interior of the vast continent, at 
some point which no other white man has 
ever visited. 

Whether La Pérouse was entrapped and 
murdered by South Sea aborigines, or 
whether he and his men found a watery 
grave by shipwreck, is not certainly known. 
In 1787, with the good ships Bussole and 
Astrolabe, M. De la Pérouse (or Peyrouse) 
left France on a voyage of discovery to 
the South Seas. He refitted at Sydney, in 
1788, at the very time when Governor 
Phillip was establishing our first colony in 
those regions. The two ships started, but 
not a single man of either crew was ever 





again heard of. The intention announced 
was to visit the Friendly Islands, New 
Guinea, and Van Diemen’s Land. No 
news of the expedition having reached 
France, Admiral D’Entrecasteaux was de- 
spatched on a voyage of search, 1792-93: 
fruitlessly. Years rolled on, and the mys- 
terious fate of La Pérouse and his eom- 
panions excited much interest, and became 
the, theme of poets, stories, and laments. 
Long afterwards, Captain Dillon, in 
command of an East Indiaman, called 
at Tucopia, one of the New Hebrides 
Islands, in 1826. He found a silver sword- 
hilt, and other articles of French make, 
and learned from the natives that two 
ships had been wrecked at Mallicolo, 
another island in the group, nearly forty 
years before, leaving numerous fragments 
on the beach. Taking up this as a clue, 
the French government sent out M. 
Dumont d’Urville in the following year, to 
make researches. At Mallicolo he found 
several articles of European manufacture, 
in the possession of the natives; who, after 
some reluctance, and under the temptation 
of a gift of a piece of red cloth, pointed 
out a spot where anchors, canvas, and ship- 
sheathing lay near the dry land, at a depth 
of about twenty feet in the sea. The tra- 
dition among the natives was that, on a 
certain dark and stormy night, the ships 
struck ; that one speedily sunk, and only 
thirty of the crew were saved; that the 
other went to pieces, but without entail- 
ing the loss of her crew; that the 
survivors used up the shattered timbers 
to build a schooner, which work occupied 
them seven moons or months; that they 
sailed away, and were never more seen. 
Therefore, whether the hapless commander 
lost his life at Mallicolo, or in some other 
part of the vast Pacific, we shall probably 
never know. 

Nothing can more clearly show the dif- 
ference between intense cold and intense 
heat, especially when the latter is accom- 
panied by damp vapours, on the human 
frame, than the small sacrifice of life among 
the explorers of the icy regions, compared 
with that which has marked the course of 
African travel. During the fifty or sixty 
years of voyaging, boating, sledging, and 
foot-wandering that have been experienced 
by Parry, the two Rosses, Richardson, 
Back, Hood, Franklin, Lyon, Crozier, Fitz- 
James, Kellett, Moore, Richardson, Rae, 
Collinson, M‘Clure, Penny, Austin, M‘Clin- 
tock, Sherard Osborn, Inglefield, Belcher, 
Kane, and others, the loss of life has really 
been very small, notwithstanding the 
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almost incredible hardships undergone. 
Ships and boats have been abandoned in 
great number; but the commanders and 
crews have, by some means or other, con- 
trived to reach home in safety, with only a 
few exceptions. The great loss is that of 
Sir John Franklin, with the whole of his 
officers and men. He had already known 
what privation is, in an earlier journey. In 
1820, and two following years, he and his 
party went from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territories to the icy regions and 
back again, in boat and on foot, a distance 
of more than five thousand miles. During 
the last days of their return journey they 
fed upon the few wretched bits of scanty 
lichen which they could grub up from the 
ground; and on one particular day “ they 
ate the remains of their old shoes, and 
whatever scraps of leather they had, to 
strengthen their stomachs for the fatigues 
of the journey.” Still they did return. 
That which is known as the Franklin 
Expedition, so many features of which are 


; involved in mystery, and the interest in 


which has by no means died out, was later 
in date by a quarter of a century. Twenty- 
seven years ago, that is in 1845, Sir John 
Franklin, Captain Crozier, and Captain 
Fitz-James, with crews of a hundred and 
thirty men, set sail in the Erebus and 
Terror, each ship provided with a small 
steam-engine and propeller for occasional 
use, and with every necessary and com- 
fort that forethought and liberality could 
suggest. In July of the same year the 
ships were seen moored to an iceberg in 
Baffin’s Bay, the opening scene of most of 
the Arctic expeditions; but, so far as is 
known, no white man ever again saw the 
explorers alive. The ships were stored for 
five years; still it occasioned surprise that 
no news reached England from them 
throughout 1846 and 1847. 

The Admiralty, rendered anxious by this 
ominous silence, resolved to send out 
searching-parties. Never has been known 
amore remarkable and determined series 
of voyages and journeys than those which 
are collectively known, and deservedly 
known, as the Search for Franklin. First, 
im 1848, was sent out the Plover, under 
Captain Maguire, to go as far as he could 
in the direction supposed to have been 
taken by Franklin. Second, in the winter 
of the same year, Captains Kellett and 
Moore were sent to Behring’s Straits, to 
explore from that region north-eastward. 
Third, in 1849, Sir John Richardson and 
Doctor Rae started off to examine the 
Shores of the Arctic Sea, near the mouth 





of the Mackenzie River. Fourth, Sir 
James Ross went to search in the creeks 
and nooks near Lancaster Sound. No 
tidings of Franklin having been met with 
by any of these explorers, redoubled efforts 
were made in 1850. No less than eight 
expeditions were sent out. Captains Col- 
linson and M‘Clure, to Behring’s Straits ; 
Sir John Ross, to Wellington Channel; 
Captains Penny and Stewart, to Lancaster 
Sound; other vessels, under Captains 
Austin, Ommaney, M‘Clintock, Osborn, 
and Forsyth, in various directions. The 
Americans lent a kindly aid, by sending out 
an expedition under Lieutenant de Haven. 
Another year came, and 1851 witnessed a 
new series of expeditions. Rae started 
on an overland journey, to reach the icy 
regions by way of the Esquimaux country ; 
Kennedy went to Regent’s Inlet, Inglefield 
to Baffin’s Bay, Belcher to Wellington 
Channel, Pullen to Beechey Island, Osborn 
to Wellington Channel, Kellett and M‘Clin- 
tock to Melville Island. All these brave 
men were encouraged to add to the pre- 
viously acquired stock of knowledge con- 
cerning the geography and hydrography of 
those desolate regions, but were at the same 
time told that their chief duty was to search 
for Franklin. The year 1855 was marked 
by the starting of other expeditions, under 
Trollope and Kennedy, to Behring’s Straits, 
Inglefield to Wellington Channel, and Kane 
to Smith’s Sound. After these, at various 
intervals, other searching parties set forth ; 
Mr. Anderson went from the Hudson’s Bay 
territories to the Esquimaux regions ; Cap- 
tain M‘Clintock explored in and around 
King William’s Island; other navigators 
have pursued the search from time to time ; 
while Mr. Hall, an American, has made 
repeated journeys to Esquimaux regions 
where he thought information might be 
picked up. 

What, then, is the sum total of our 
present knowledge of the gallant old Sir 
John’s fate? We say old, for he was an 
elderly man when he started, with a con- 
stitution much weakened by maladies 
and fatigues in earlier life. Some of the 
searches made in 1850-51 brought to light 
scraps of paper, empty meat-tins, sheds in 
which smiths and carpenters had evidently 
worked, the graves of three sailors of the 
Erebus and Terror, and other relics, suffi- 
cient to show that Franklin had passed the 
winter of 1845-46 in Wellington Channel. 
The next information obtained was more 
important, and far more tragical. Doctor 
Rae, one of the most skilful and intrepid 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers, 
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went overland to the peninsula of Boothia, 
where he found that the Esquimaux had in 
their possession articles of plate once evi- 
dently belonging to some of Franklin’s 
officers. They told a story of two ships 
having been wrecked among the ice, and 
of dead bodies presenting signs of having 
been partly eaten by famishing men. Rae 
was unable to learn anything further. When 
the direful news reached England an earnest 
desire was evinced to follow up the clune— 
not by the Government, who were unwilling 
to incur further expenditure, but by Lady 
Franklin and the public. The overcoming 
of numberless difficulties at length enabled 
Captain M‘Clintock, in 1859, to discover, 
on King William’s Island, buttons and 
medals once belonging to Franklin’s men; 
then a skeleton, with scraps of clothing 
around it; then a heap of stones, in which 
was a copper cylinder containing a written 
paper ; and around the spot a confused heap 
of clothing, stores, and instruments. The 
paper, unquestionably authentic, and of in- 
tense interest, recorded the fact that Frank- 
lin wintered in 1845-46 at Beechey Island, 
and in 1846-47 on or near King William’s 
Land; that in June, 1847, Sir John died, 
worn out; that in April, 1848, Captain 
Crozier, and the remainder of the crews 
(of whom more than one hundred still 
lived) abandoned the ships, which had 
been hopelessly locked up in the ice for 
more than a year and a half. Here the 
narrative ended; but it appears pretty 
certain that Crozier and his men meant to 
try, by sledging, boating, and walking, to 
reach some of the trading ports of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Armed with this sad 
news, M‘Clintock resolved to make a little 
further search. He found a boat mounted 
on a sledge, portions of two skeletons in 
the boat, and near at hand, boots, slippers, 
watches, guns, books, and various trifling 
articles. This was obviously only the be- 
ginning of a series of tragic scenes; but 
M‘Clintock, anxious to make known what 
he had discovered, returned to England in 
1859. Thirteen years have since elapsed, 
and a few further discoveries have been 
made; but many amongst us, especially 
his noble-hearted widow, feel that there 
ought still to be other things achieved, in 
search of Franklin’s papers and relics. 

A comparison: Sir John Franklin, we 
know from these sad but scanty records, 
died in a little more than two years after 
leaving England for the last time. The 
indomitable Livingstone, we know from 
scattered data, was living five years after 
his departure to a very different region. 





Livingstone is even now several years 
younger than Franklin was at the time of 
his death; he has an iron constitution; 
and so far as mens’ speculations are worth 
anything, we shall see him again. 





LELGARDE’S INHERITANCE, 


IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


WE were sitting over the fire, my sister 
Lelgarde and I, in our London lodgings, 
she busy with the scraps of velvet and satin 
which grew, under her fingers, into all sorts 
of pretty saleable devices, I leaning back 
in an arm-chair, tired out, after a long day 
spent in trying to drive the rudiments of 
grammar and arithmetic into unwilling 
little heads. I remember that I was feel- 
ing very doleful that foggy November 
evening—I had heard that some of the 
families where I daily gave lessons were 
going away, and another, on whose pay- 
ment I had reckoned, had disappointed me, 
so that I looked forward with unusual dread 
to Monday morning and its weekly bilis; 
and as I watched my Lelgarde’s slender 





fingers and graceful bending head, it seemed 
more than ever cruel that her young life 
should be passed in this long grind of | 
poverty. Suddenly she looked up and 
spoke : 

“Joan, do you recollect what happens 
next Tuesday ?” 

“What happened on that day one-and- 
twenty years ago, you mean, do you not?” 
I responded, with a recollection of the tiny 
red morsel which I, a ten years’ old child, 
had then held so proudly and carefully in 
my arms. 

“What happens next Tuesday? Do 
you call my coming of age nothing ?” 

Bless her, poor darling! What was the 
use of coming of age with nothing to come 
to? ButIwas not going to sadden her, 
so I swallowed my sigh as I had swallowed 
plenty before it. She went on: 

* Joan, I should like to do something on 
my birthday—something grand.” 

“Tf I can get an hour in the afternoon, 
we might go to the Kensington Museum,” | 
I suggested, that being hitherto our wildest | 
dream of dissipation. 

Lelgarde made a little rebellious face, 
and shook her head. 

“Won't that do? What then? Only 
remember, it must be cheap.” . 

“Might we not invite Harry Goldie 
to tea?” asked Lelgarde, glancing half | 
timidly, half mischievously in my face. 

I tried to look wise. 



































“Harry Goldie, my dear, is a young 
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man,” I said, severely ; at which she broke 
into one of her rare peals of laughter. 

“ Nobody can deny that, Joan ; but what 
follows ?” 

“Why, it follows, my dear, that you 
being a young woman, and I not a very old 
one, [ think Harry Goldie will be just as 
well taking his tea by himself; and that 
reminds me that you promised not to call 
him Harry.” 

“Did 1? It slips out somehow; but 
come, Joany, ask him to tea, and he shall 
be Mr. Goldie, and nothing but Mr. Goldie, 
all the evening. Well, what now ?” 

She was quick to read the objections I 
did not utter, and her impatient little 
movement of head and hand drew out 
more than I had intended to say. 

“You see, dear, many an acquaintance 
that would be suitable enough for me, plain 
Joan Smith, would not do for you, Lel- 
garde Atheling: I often feel that.” 

“Then I wish you would cease to feel it, 
Joan. What have the hateful Athelings 
ever done for me? Have they not cast 
me off altogether, and my father before 
me? And what for? Because he chose to 
marry the woman he loved, and such a 
woman as our mother !” 

“They did not know what she was,” I 
said, soothingly. “They only knew who 
she was—a Mrs. Smith, the widow of an 
army doctor.” 

“Absurd pride!” said Lelgarde. “1 
call it a sin—a sin I should scorn to be 


| guilty of.” And up went her little haughty 


head, and she looked as proud as any 
Atheling among them, and twice as beauti- 
ful, though they were a beautiful race. All 
the same, I thought she need not have 
fired up so fiercely at the idea of any dis- 
parity between her and our artist fellow- 
lodger. 

At this moment a hurried knock at the 
door was followed, before I could say, 
“Come in,” by the apparition of a wild 
curly head, a young face clad in an untidy 
beard, and a paint-bedaubed blouse hang- 
ing loose on a broad pair of shoulders; in 
fact, Harry Goldie himself, all dirty and 
unkempt, and what Lelgarde called pic- 
turesque, from his afternoon’s painting. 

“T beg pardon again and again,” he said, 
humbly ; “ but my picture is quite finished 
now, and I thought perhaps—just this once 
—you would not mind coming down to 
look at it, would your” 

He spoke to me and looked at Lelgarde ; 
and there was small use in my demurring, 
for she was on her fect directly, and “ Oh, 
of course we will come!” was her ready 





answer. So down we went in the cold to 
the studio belonging to the great artist, 
Mr. Lascelles, to whom Harry had been 
colour-mixer, pupil, assistant, almost son, 
for some time before we had come to 
lodge in the house, now six yearsago. To 
make no acquaintances had been my fixed 
rule from the moment when my mother’s 
death left me in charge of my young sister ; 
yet, before we had been a month in the 
house, we were not only friendly, but in- 
timate with Harry Goldie. His frank face 
and pleasant greeting were a positive re- 
freshment ; and, by dint of being always in 
the way when he was wanted, and out of 
it when he was not wanted, always on the 
look out to do us any neighbourly kindness, 
and cheerily grateful to receive any in re- 
turn, Harry Goldie had become quite our 
friend. My anxiety was to prevent his 
becoming anything else. 

The studio was brilliantly lighted, and 
the picture stood on its easel in the middle: 
a wonderful picture it was! Its history 
was this:—Some worthy people, whose 
money burnt in their pockets I should think, 
had offered two hundred guineas to the 
painter of the best picture on a given sub- 
ject; the competitors being all young and 
poor artists, and the money to be spent on 
a tour in Italy. The subject was from 
Tennyson's song, “‘ Too late—too late,” as 
well I knew, seeing that Harry below stairs 
and Lelgarde above had been wailing its 
dreary burden everlastingly, till I was fit 
to hang myself. The canvas was dark, 
representing a moonless, starless night; 
all the light fell from the lamps of the re- 
treating virgins upon the central figuare— 
the desolate purposeless figure, quite an 
embodiment of the words “too late.” 
‘*Where have I seen that before?” was 
my first thought; and then I saw at a 
glance that it was the image of Lelgarde. 
I looked reproachfully at Harry, but he 
met my eyes so innocently, that to this day 
I believe he was unconscious of the like- 
ness. ‘ Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh;” and a painter’s 
brush is his mouth-piece, I suppose. He 
closed the door, and looked, not at the 
picture, but into Lelgarde’s eyes. 

“ Well?” he said, eagerly. 

She gave a little gasp of surprise. 

“Oh! Harry, it is not a picture, it is an 
inspiration. One can only think how one 
hopes she got to heaven after all.” 

“Please think, besides, that you hope I 
may get to Italy,” he cried. 

“Oh ! you must get the prize; you can’t 
fail. Nobody could do better than this.” 
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“ Ah! I am not so sure about that ; but 
at all events, you wish me good luck, do 
you not, Miss Atheling, and Miss Smith?” 

Miss Smith came in rather lamely, it 
must be confessed; but I forgave him, and 
heartily wished him good luck. I did so 
want him to go quite away. 

“When will you know about it?” I 
asked. 

“On Tuesday.” 

“Tuesday P” cried Lelgarde. ‘“ Thatis 
my birthday. My birthday is sure to bring 
you good luck: don’t you think so?” 

She held out her hand to him, frankly. 
It was high time to be gone, and so I 
remarked, looking reproof at my foolish 
child, who answered with a little toss, 
which said, “I will if I choose,” and so 
we bade good-night to Harry Goldie, and 
climbed up the long flight of stairs to our 
third story. 

Tuesday came, and it is unnecessary to 
say that Harry Goldie came with it; of 
course, Lelgarde had her own way. When 
I returned from my day’s work, I found 
her in her one white dress, poor child, 
flitting about the tea-table, putting little 
finishing touches to its adornment, colour- 
ing and turning white again, fifty times in 
a minute, in that excitable way of hers. 
Presently, a peal at the door-bell made her 
start. 

“There he is! how glad I am! 
he has the prize.” 

“* How can you possibly tell ?” 

“How could any one possibly doubt, 
Joan? It was not a disappointed man, 
I am sure, that gave that pull at the bell. 
But I will make assurance sure.” 

“My dear! not out on the public 
stairs.” But she was off, and far below 
I heard the eager question and the cheery 
answer, and then up they came, Harry 
sending his voice before him : 

“All right, Miss Smith; wish me joy, I 
am off on Monday.” 

I did wish him joy heartily, and it was 
not all because he was going, either; nay, 
as I sat behind the teapot, and saw him 
making frightful inroads on the bread-and- 
butter, I began to reflect how dull the 
house and the world in general would be, 
when his bright face was gone. Besides, 
I pitied the lad; it was sad to think that 
there were no parents, no brothers and 
sisters, to share in his gladness: only we, 
who, after all, were nothing to him. Be- 
yond the fact that he was an orphan, and 
owed everything to Mr. Lascelles’ kind- 
ness, Harry had never Iet outa word about 
his antecedents or belongings, a reserve 


I know 





which often struck me as remarkable in 
one, in other respects, so boyishly frank. 
Perhaps Lelgarde’s feelings were keeping 
pace with mine, for she grew pale and 
silent, played with her food, and presently 
left the table, and went, with a little shiver, 
to the fire. 

“T feel as if something were going to 
happen to-night,” she said, and the post- 
man’s knock at that moment made her 
jump. We all laughed. 

“YT wonder you have not left off being 
excited about the postman,” I said; “you 
know he never brings anything for us.” 
I had scarcely done speaking, when the 
servant entered with a letter: still more 
marvellous, a letter for Lelgarde. 

“Now, who can this be from?” she 
said, turning it over, as people do, before 
resorting to the simple expedient of open- 
ing it. “ What a stiff hand. It looks like 
a bill.” 

“*No, thank goodness, it can’t be that,” 
I said, hastily. “ Lelgarde, my dear, what 
is the matter ?” 

For Lelgarde, glancing over it, had 
turned deadly white, and sunk down ona 
chair. Harry Goldie sprang towards her, 
as if eager to defend her from something 
or somebody. I snatched the letter which | 
fell from her hand, saying: “I think it 
must be a mistake.” I took it, I read it; 
no, thank God, it was no mistake. I 
knew in a moment that what I had some- 
times dwelt upon as a too improbable | 
vision, had become a reality; that my | 
Lelgarde’s poverty was over; her proper | 
place was secured to her. The letter was | 
from Mr. Graves, the family lawyer of the | 
Athelings, and in it he informed Lelgarde | 
that Miss Atheling having died intestate, | 
and having survived her sister and co- | 
heiress, Miss Hilda Atheling, the estate | 
and house of Athelstanes, together with a 
rent-roll of some thousands a year, be- 
came hers, as heir-at-law. I have a vague 
recollection of what followed. I remember 
hugging my Lelgarde, and seeing her 
cry and laugh in turns, and I remember, as 
in a dream, the face of Harry Goldie, look- 
ing as if he thought the truest kindness 
would be to procure me a strait-waistcoat 
and medical assistamce instantly. But when 
I had explained it all to him, his honest 
face grew blanker still; he tried to mumble 
out some congratulations, and broke down. 

“T had no idea this was likely to hap- 
pen,” he said, ruefully. 

“Who could have any idea of it ?” cried 
Lelgarde, “ who could suppose that, after 
all her denunciations, my old cousin Ethel- 
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dreda would have forgotten to make her 
will. Or was it, I wonder, that when it 
came to the point, she could not bear to 
separate Athelstanes from Atheling.”’ 

“Ts it a very grand place ?” asked poor 
Harry, dolefully. 

“T never was there,”’ Lelgarde answered. 
And there was a silence, broken at last 
by Harry, who rose and wished us good- 
night. 

“Perhaps it had better be good-bye, too,” 
he said, and for the first time in his life, I 
should think, he looked and spoke awk- 
wardly ; “you will probably be very busy.” 

“Not too busy to see you,’’ replied Lel- 
garde, holding out her hand; and so he 
took it—very gingerly, I noticed, not with 
an objectionable pressure this time, and 
she went on: “Our good fortune has 
found us both out on the same day. Will 
| you come and see me at Athelstanes when 
| you come back a great artist P” 
| “Yes,” he cried, eagerly, with colour 
rising, “yes, that is a bargain. When I 
come back a great artist, 1 will come and 
see you.” 

He looked at her—she at him. 
| high time for me to interfere. 

“Good-night, Mr. Goldie,’ I said, with 
emphasis. He relapsed into awkwardness, 


Tt was 











bowed, and was gone. 

_ Lelgarde was in flighty spirits, chatter- 

| ing and laughing over her new prospects, 
turning them and herself into ridicule, her 

, cheeks so hot all the time, and her hands 

so chilly, that I never rested till I had coaxed 


| her to come to bed. It was far on in the 
| night when I woke with a start, to see her, 
_ by the light from the street lamps below, 
kneeling by the bed with her face hidden. 
_ It brought a painful recollection of a cer- 
| tain morbid phase of her childhood; but 
_ she was quite herself now, as I soon per- 
| ceived—quite herself, but crying bitterly. 
| T called her softly by name, and she rose 
and flung herself down by me, and hid 
| her face on my shoulder. I did not ask 
| what was the matter: I knew better. I 
only drew my child into my arms, and 
soothed and kissed her, till her sobs abated, 
| and she lay exhausted; then she whis- 
| pered: “Do not mind, Joany, I ought to be 
very thankful—I am: but the old life has 
| been very pleasant, and I do not like to 
| Say good-bye to it for ever.” 


CHAPTER II. 


| ALL that night I lay awake and thought 
hard. When Lelgarde had answered to 
Harry Goldie’s question about Athelstanes, 
was never there,” my conscience had 


smitten me for letting the child unconsci- 
oasly utter a falsehood. Lelgarde had been 
at Athelstanes, though all recollection of 
that visit, and, indeed, of almost every other 
occurrence of the first eight years of her 
life, had been swept away in a long, linger- 
ing, nervous fever, which had seemed at 
the time to threaten either life or reason. 
Thankful had my mother and I been to 
have our darling restored to us with no 
worse consequences than this loss of me- 
mory, and a train of nervous terrors, sleep- 
walking, frightful dreams, all the midnight 
miseries so well known to children and 
invalids. These last ill effects passed away 
in time, but the period preceding her ill- 
ness remained a blank to Lelgarde, a blank 
which we were advised not to endeavour to 
disturb. But now it seemed to me that 
awkward complications might arise from 
her ignorance of that stay at Athelstanes, 
and, for the first time, I proposed to tell 
her of her illness, and of what had gone 
before. We were to pay a visit to Mr. 
Graves at twelve o’clock, and I resolved to 
speak before that; so, as we sat at break- 
fast, I began. 

“ My dear, I am going to tell you what 
will surprise you very much; you have 
been at Athelstanes before.” 

She looked at me in amazement. 

“Oh! never, I assure you, Joan; how 
could I?” 

“ Just after your father died, when you 
were between seven and eight years old. 
You know all his history.” 

“Yes, how he was in the army, and those 
two dreadful Miss Athelings and their 
father were his only relations, and would 
take no notice of him after he married our 
dear mother.” 

“True; but after his death, mother got 
a letter from the eldest Miss Atheling— 
the old squire had been dead some years 
then—offerin to adopt you, and make you 
their heiress, on one condition, that our 
mother would promise to give you up en- 
tirely, and never see you again.” 

Lelgarde coloured scarlet. 

“ Do not tell me that mamma agreed to 
that,’”’ she said, in a choked voice. 

“It was for your sake if she did, Lel- 
garde; and so you need not look so fierce 
about it: she thought, and, indeed, I 
thought too, that she had no right to take 
such a chance away from you.” 

“Did I go there then? I have quite 
forgotten it.” 

“ Yes, poor little thing, youwent. Miss 
Atheling sent her housekeeper to fetch 
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you, and we made up our minds that we 
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had given you up entirely; but, my dear, 
have you really no recollection whatever ?” 

“None,” she answered, ““none—I think,” 
frowning as if the effort to remember gave 
her pain. 

“When some weeks passed, and we heard 
nothing of you, I could not rest without 
seeing if you were well and happy. I was 
under no pledge, whatever my mother 
might be; so off I set for Athelstanes— 
a weary journey, all the way into York- 
shire—the last part by coach. It was 
Providence that sent me there certainly. I 
arrived in the evening, and the coach set 
me down at the corner of a lane, from 
which I had to walk to the village inn.” 

“ Joan, how brave you were! You could 
not have been more than seventeen.” 

“Who would hurt me, do you suppose ? 
If I was not old enough, I was at least 
ugly enough to take care of myself. As I 
trudged along in the dusk—it was winter 
—I saw a little figure coming towards me 
all alone, a little mite carrying a bundle.” 

“Was it I? What could I be doing ?” 

“When you saw me, you were in my 
arms in a moment, clutching my neck, 
sobbing, shaking all over. ‘I am running 
away, you said. ‘I am running to you 
and mamma. I cannot stay here — they 
frighten me to death!’ And, Lelgarde, 
whenever I hear the word terror, I think 
of your face then.” 

* Don’t talk about that,” she interrupted, 
hurriedly, turning very pale, “I know the 
feel of it—I don’t care to hear about it. 
Goon. What did you do?” 

“Do? I just gathered you up in my 
arms, and carried you back to the end of 
the lane. I had heard that the up-coach 
would pass there in an hour’s time, and by 
noon next day we were with mamma again 
in the old lodgings that we lived in till she 
died.” , 

“That is my brave old Joan! And 
then td 

“Then came your fever, my poor little 
woman; you were in a fearful state by 
the time we reached London. Indeed, you 
must have been in the first stage of it when 
I met you, otherwise I doubt if any ill- 
usage could have driven such a timid thing 
as you were into the desperate act of run- 
ning away.” 

* What did Miss Atheling say? What 
had she done to me ?” 

“ Miss Atheling simply gave us to under- 








sounds ! 


stand that nothing more could be expected 
from her; and, since then, we have lived 
by our work, and a happy life on the whole 
has it not been, my pet ?” 

Lelgarde was musing deeply. 

“Why was I never told this before ?” 
she asked at length. 

“My darling, because we were advised 
to let your memory go to sleep as it was 
inclined to do. Nobody thought then that 
you would ever have to go to Athelstanes 
again.” 

I did not care to tell her that for months 
after her illness any momentary awakening 
of recollection would bring on a fit of 
nervous terror. The doctor said that there 
had evidently been some cruel shock to the 
nerves, and beyond that we could discover 
nothing. 

“Then,” said my sister, shivering, “ it 
was what caused my illness, and not the 
illness itself, that has left me such a silly, 
easily-cowed creature, afraid of the dark, 
afraid of my own shadow. I have to thank 
my cousin Etheldreda for a great deal of 
very severe suffering.” 

“T hope God has—forgiven her,” I said, 
but I am not sure that I meant that 
exactly. 

** And my Cousin Hilda,” Lelgarde went 
on, “why, as they were co-heiresses, did 
she never appear in the matter at all ?” 

*“* My impression is that Miss Hilda was 
a great invalid at that time, though it was | 
not until several years afterwards that we 
heard bychance of her death. She must have | 
died comparatively young, for I know she 
was many years younger than her sister, 
and Miss Atheling can hardly have been | 
much over fifty.” 

“What a colourless, grim, grey life theirs 
has been!” said Lelgarde. “Joan, you 


ought to have told me this before, or for | 


ever held your peace. You have given me 
a horror of the thought of my new home.” 

So I had done what I hated, only to be 
told that I had better have left it alone: and | 
there was my darling, white and shaky as | 
she used to be in those miserable childish | 
days. 

“Well,” I said, as cheerily as I could, | 
“the colourless, grim, grey life is at an end 


now; you are going to introduce a new | 
régime; and, as a beginning, make haste | 
and get ready to go and talk wisely to | 
your man of business. 


How grand that | 


y? 
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